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OLD-FASHIONED FOURTH 
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countries with a known 

Other nations either have no 

date of origin or it has become 

so veiled in folk-lore and mythology 

that historians are obliged to determine 

it by conjecture. Back in July of 1776 

Uncle Sam simply went ahead and got 

himself born, and he did it with such 

decisiveness and declaration that there 

could be no doubt about his birthday 

ever. On July 4 next he will celebrate 
his 166th. 

Some of the fireworks will be real 
this time and most of the uniforms on 
parade will be the latest fighting styles 
for 1942: balloon ascensions will be 
monopolized by the Navy's coast patrol, 
and everywhere there will be less sugar 
in the pink lemonade. But the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary in Kenlyville will hold its an- 
nual Independence Day Juncheon just 
the same; there will be a band con- 
test, public speeches, and a fat man’s 
race; flags and bunting, ice cream and 
cake, Sunday suits, and relatives. This 
year maybe even the horse and buggy. 

This year, with commercial resorts 
operating on a much reduced scale, 
with tires out and gas rationing in, with 
accommodations for pleasure travel on 
trains, planes and boats limited or sub- 
ject to priorities, and with an old-fash- 
ioned martial spirit in the air, the Glor- 
ious Fourth will return to Main Street. 
And a good thing, too, say the oldsters, 
for already in America there is a genera- 
tion which has scarcely experienced: 
either the solemnity or the jubilee ‘of a 
100 per cent patriotic Fourth. What 
was it like? Well, here’s a partial pic- 
ture of “An Old-Fashioned Fourth o° 
July” (1876), recounted by Abe Martin 
(Kin Hubbard) in a 1912 isstie of the 
American Magazine. 


<< 


... th’ whole country wuz burnin’ 
up with patriotism .. . ’an long before 
th’ sun wuz up th’ town wuz full o’ 
people. ‘Marchin’ thro’ Georgy’ bands 
with gaudy faded uniforms an’ pomp- 
ous lookin’ drum majors in tall moth 
eaten shakos an’ sideburns, rolled in 
from the surroundin’ burgs, all eager 
for th’ elimination contest advertised 
t’ take place in th’ afternoon, an’ all 
sure o winnin’ th’ German silver 
baton on exhibition in th’ People’s 
Bank window. Th’ women o’ th’ Bap- 
tist church had a dinin’ room in th’ 
wool house next t’ th’ pustoffice, an’ 
th’ tall goblet full o’ allurin’ celery 
that set off each table wuz a fine decoy 
fer a twenty-five cent dinner o’ canned 
corn an’ chicken noodles.” 


The day started, of course, with the 
firing of the morning guns. “Well do I 
remember the kind of celebration we 
had at Peekskill when I was a boy,” said 


Celebrated The Day 


Chauncey Depew. “At three o'clock in 
the morning, I ranged a three-pounder 
gun in front of my father’s house, wait- 
ing until the rising sun was greeted by 
the regulation ordnance from Drum 
Hill, and then I joined in the general 
salute. The firing of those cannons and 
the ringing of those bells saturated the 
youth of that period with a knowledge 
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Again We Rally ’Round Old Glory 


of the origin of this country, the prin- 
ciples upon which it was founded, by 
the best way to teach—absorption.” 
The mention of Chauncey Depew 
naturally calls to mind the oratory of the 
Fourth. That was an occasion of the 
first order, greater perhaps than it can 
ever become again in this era of radio, 
in which the audience has multiplied a 
thousand-fold by ear and disappeared 
almost entirely from sight. There was 
usually a contest for the honor of being 
the speaker of the day, an honor often 
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regarded as a litical £ 


g at cal feather in ¢ 
cap. Depew himself, distinguished 


speaker that he was, wrote: “The proud- 
est day of my life was when I had an 
opportunity to participate as a principal 
in the Fourth of July. I had looked 
for years with awe at the orator as he 
rode in the open barouche in the pro 
cession. I had listened to him with 
reverential attention. The day cam: 
when I sat in the back seat, on the right- 
hand of the carriage, as the orator of 
the day; and when I stood upon the 
platform and spoke the old familia: 
truths, I thought ambition had cu!- 
minated and nothing more in life wa 
left to be attained.” 


As a general rule, the orators of the 
day dressed “the old familiar truths” 
with verbal and _histrionic trappings 
which made them well nigh unrecog 
nizable but thoroughly unforgetab] 
The histrionics must remain forever with 
the memories of those who witnessed 
them, but here at least is a sample of 
the language. The following passag: 
was taken from an Independence Day 
address (the Edmund Pearson collec 
tion) delivered by Edwin H. Tenney, a 
Nashville attorney, who had been in- 
vited to speak—with four or five others 
—at Rome, Tenn., in 1859. He paid 
tribute to the soldiers of the Revolution 
thus: 


“Schooled in stratagem they were 
subtle in exigency—stately in men they 
awaitéd their destiny, and when 
wounded and in agony the dew dorps 
of death were chasing each other o’er 
the insect’s race-course—shroudless and 
coffinless they are jammed in the 
grave. Ravens croak their death knell 
and buzzards chant their epitaph, yet 
the jargon of their eulogiums cannot 
inumbrate their sepulchre. The worms 
may have scattered as their bodies 
have frittered, and earth hug the ashes 
of a tearless grave, yet the recollec- 
tions of ages will embalm their fidelity 
and calify with benedictions each pass- 
ing generation.” 


Not all the speaking of the day was 
done from bunting-bedecked platforms. 
Some of it was done from pulpit and 
altar, for whether the Fourth fell on a 
Sunday or not, church services were 


held. Our forefathers fel! '~ the re- 
ligious significance of t) In- 
dependence had not been cvad for 
for so many years that it was take 


for granted. 

Then there were the pageants, th 
parades, ball games—and the fireworks. 
Cannon crackers were dangerous if 
delightful. Statistics compiled by the 
American Medical Association show 
that during the Fourth of July festiv- 
ities of 1903 firecrackers killed 466, 
wounded 3,393. Bad as that was, the 
toll of lives taken by over-eating and 
over-exertion in the heat of those old- 
fashioned Fouths was more serious still. 


(Continued on page 11) 
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Cooperative Effort Brings Big Supply 


\\ ITH every major industry well on 
record for its share in the na- 
tional all-out war effort, it remained 
for PATHFINDER to search out for at- 
tention an important segment of Amer- 
ica’s producing front—the dairy industry. 
Here is an industry that rates, in value 
of all its products, at 
over $3 billion—big- 
ger than the auto in- 
dustry or the meat- 
packing industry. It 
furnishes about 20 
ver cent of all the 
cash farm income. 

Scientific advances 
in the preparation of 
he products, in- 
reased production 
and a higher degree 
of cooperation be- 
ween the producer 
ind farmer on the 
one hand and the 
processor, manufac- 
turer and distributor 
m the other hand 
have together 
brought the industry 
to a high point in 
its career. 

Probably no indus- 
try has answered the 
call for increased 
roduction so loyal- 
ly and so _ whole- 
heartedly as has the 
cheese industry. Spurred on by an in- 
dustry-wide campaign for cleanliness 
and improved sanitary conditions in 
the production of milk and manufacture 
of cheese, the industry has shattered 
all goals set for it by the Government. 

Months before America was at war, 
the Department of Agriculture called 
on America’s dairymen to go on an 
“emergency basis.” More milk was 
vital — and more cheese. America’s 
millions of dairy farmers responded at 
once. In 1941 American-type produc- 
tion totaled 120,000,000 pounds more 
than in 1940. With adequate stocks of 


milk and cheese now assured for the war 


emergency, the uniform high quality of 
the product guaranteed as a result of 
the educational campaign inaugurated 
by the industry itself, the big problem 
before the milk and cheese producers 
today is twofold: 


a. Enlist the favorable considera- 





Cheese Makers Break Records, Produce Plenty for Us and Allies 


tion and assistance of the Gov- 
ernment, in protecting price lev- 
els, guaranteeing a fair and uni- 
form inspection service, and 

b. Encouraging a wider program 
of consumer support to milk and 
cheese products. 

“The dairy industry needs to know 
from the Government,” an industry 
spokesman said to the PATHFINDER, 
“what are going to be the price levels in 
the months to come. It needs to know 
that for milk and cheese, and we need 
only point to the production totals of 
the past 18 months to show the Govern- 
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ment that our industry is all out for vic- 
tory. 

“The industry also needs to get rid 
of extreme and unequal methods and 
standards of grading. The industry has 
what it considers high standards of 
grading; the state inspection services 
have their standards and then the Fed- 
eral inspection service has still another 
standard of its own. In the interest of 
unity in the industry, these should be 
made uniform, so that present confusion 
may be eliminated.” 

In March, 1941, 
the United States 
Department of Agri- 
culture set the cheese 
industry the task of 
increasing produc- 
tion more than 30 
per cent. Respond- 
ing to this appeal, 
output has risen 
sharply. Production 
of American cheese 
alone increased from 
601,214,000 pounds 
in 1940 to 723,550,- 
000 pounds in 1941. 
The continued 
growth is shown by 
figures for April this 
year, when Ameri- 
can cheese produc- 
tion totaled 85,960,- 
000 pounds as com- 
pared with 54,901,- 
000 pounds in the 
same month of 1941, 
or a rise of more 
than 56.5 per cent. 

In the first eigh- 
teen weeks of 1942, 
Wisconsin's production alone of Amer- 
ican cheese was 135,475,000 pounds, 
compared with 93,402,000 pounds in 
the same period of 1941. 

Increase in cheese consumption is 
now being sought to enable the cheese 
areas to keep up a high degree of 
production during the peak months of 
summer production that lie ahead. With 
the high standards of purity that have 
been accepted in the industry, the con- 
sumer is getting the advantage of a 
highly concentrated, nutritious food 
made under strictly controlled condi- 
tions of modern science. This is the 
view of John H. Kraft, vice president 
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and chairman of the executive commit 
tee of the Kraft Cheese Go. and pre: 


ident of the Nationa! Cheese Institut 
arn *% ' 27 
ine ve ’ vy or the ex msi 
\ > 
Mr. Kratt. “Dairying ex- 
‘uction men everywhere 


ded by renewed emphasis 

m quality, since only from first class 
. a , 

milk can first class cheese be made. 

Stress is laid on care of the herds, clean- 

liness in barns and milk houses, handling 

the. milk under proper conditions of 





Swiss Cheese Curd Goes into the Hoop 


sanitation and temperature, and deliv- 
ery of a quality product to the cheese 
maker.” 

“The same rigid checks on quality 
must then be applied in the cheese fac- 
tory. Cheesemaking is an exacting art, 
demanding a high degree of skill and 
experience from the cheese maker. Be- 
cause even first class milk can be made 
into an inferior product through lack of 
proper quality standards in the cheese 
factory, it is to the interest of dairy 
farmers that factories everywhere em- 
ploy the most up-to-date quality con- 
trols.” 

“We must constantly strive to im- 
prove the standards, both of milk pro- 
duction and cheese manufacture — 
standards that have brought the confi- 
dence of the consumer of dairy prod- 
ucts as a whole to its present high level. 
By maintenance of high pure-food 
standards, the industry profits not only 
in the present, but the future as well.” 


As a concentrated food, high in nu- 
tritive values, cheese has an important 
place in the national nutrition program, 
as well as being a staple food for our 
armed forces and for Lend-Lease ship- 
ment to our allies. 

Cheese is listed as one of the recom- 
mended foods in Uncle Sam’s food 
guide. Thanks to the dairy farmers 
through whose cooperation we now 
have enough cheese—enough for our 
own armed forces, for the needs of our 
allies and for good nutrition on the 


(Continued on page 10) 
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President: Grand Strategy 


Kings and Prime Ministers have been 
beating a path to the White House door 
of recent weeks. As King George ot 
Greece left Washington, young King 
Peter of Yugoslavia arrived (see page 
7). Queen Wilhelmina of the Nether- 
lands, not yet a Capital visitor, has 
taken a summer cottage in the Berk- 
shires. But the visitor with whom Pres- 
ident Roosevelt is most occupied is 
Winston Churchill. Prime Minister and 
President have been conferring with 
each other and their military chieftains 
for more than a week, settling the prob- 
lems of grand strategy “on the conduct 
of the war and the winning of the war.” 


A full meeting of the Pacific War 
Council was held. From it China’s Dr. 
T. V. Soong emerged to tell newspaper- 
men: “It’s no secret, so I can say I am 
asking for air support for China.” Dur- 
ing the same day, their global strategy 
presumably settled, President and 
Prime Minister called in majority and 
minority leaders of Congress for a re- 
port. Rep. Martin, House Republican 
leader, confided that the meeting was 
“interesting and  encouré ng. Mr. 
Churchill, he said, had told Congress- 
men that “Britain will hold, and there 
is no danger of losing Egypt.” 

Apparently plans are afoot to strike 
at the heart of German military might. 
After the meeting the War Department 
announced that Maj. Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, former chief of Army war 
plans and an air-minded infantryman, 
will command a new “European The- 
ater of Operations for United States 
Forces.” Gen. Eisenhower, a 51-year- 
old Texan, is already in London, The 
War Department defined a “Theater of 
Operations” as “an area where combat 
is in progress or will be.” It was re- 
vealed that American soldiers and pilots 
are already stationed in England. 


EE 


Congress: “Ethereal Figure” 


“I would rather see the national debt 
go to some ethereal figure and live in 
a democracy.” So said Rep. D. Lane 
Powers, New Jersey Republican, as he 
cast his vote for the largest single ap- 
propriation in history. The $42,821,- 
943,067 bill to provide for a 4,500,000,- 
man Army in the next 12 months passed 
the House without a dissenting vote. 
The House measure, when approved by 
the Senate, will bring total appropria- 
tions for war in the fiscal years 1941-42- 
43 to the “ethereal figure” of $205,311,- 
233,542—equal to a dollar every year 
since the birth of our planet. 

The biggest outlay in the bill was $11 


billion for the Army Air Corps, inclu 
ing provision for 23,550 planes to com- 
plete the President’s 185,000 airpla 
objective. Out of the entire sum, $12 
billion is earmarked for Lend-Leas 
supplies. The staggering bill was vote: 
after Maj. Gen. J. T. McNarney, De; 
uty Chief of Staff, told the Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee: “The War Depar' 
ment regards our present situation as 
the most critical which this countr 
has ever encountered.” Rep. J. Buell 
Snyder, chairman of the subcommitte 
declared America must prepare for 
five-year-war, while hoping for a speed 
ier victory. 

The Ways and Means Committee fin 
ished its work on the $6.6 billion ta 
bill, still $2 billion short of the Treas- 
ury’s goal, and expects it to go to th: 
floor July 6. The bill, which the Senat: 
may alter when it leaves the Houss 
was the brain child of Rep. Robert | 
Doughton, of North Carolina, Ways 
and Means chairman. The Committee’ 
final actions included: 

e Killing the President’s proposed 
limitation of $25,000 a year on personal 
incomes. 

@ Killing a sales tax proposal. 

© Adopting a 10 per cent “with- 
holding tax” on taxable incomes, At 
first, under this pay-as-you-go plan 
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Doughton Fathered the Tax Bill 


roughly half the withheld income will 
be used to pay taxes on 1942 earnings 
and half to pay taxes on 1943; by 1944 
the entire 10 per cent will go to pay 
taxes on current income. 

e Adopting a plan for 14 per cent 
“rehabilitation credits” for corporations 
paying 94 per cent excess profits taxes. 
Non-interest bearing bonds will be is- 
sued to be redeemed by corporations 
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fter the war, with restrictions on how 
the money may be used. The plan was 
lopted to permit corporations sufh- 

cient funds to swing back into peace- 
e production when war orders cease. 





Arms and The Men 


Married men will not be called by 
the draft until the list of available sin- 
men in their district is running low; 
rried men with children will be call- 
ed last of all. That was the new direc- 
tive issued by the Selective Service 
Board as the President signed the Bill 
viding aid for service dependents 

1 establishing new draft classes on 
the basis of family status. 

Four main categories of registrants 
hive been set up, Gen. Lewis B. Hershey 

nounced: 1) Men qualified for serv- 
ice who have no financial dependents; 

Men who have dependents other than 

ves or children; 3) Men with wives, 

g in bona-fide family relationship, 
who were married before Dec. 8, 1941 , 

d before induction was imminent; 

Men with wives and children or chil- 

en alone, who were married before 
Dec. 8. 

[t was emphasized that this does not 
“permanent deferment,” but 
merely sets the order in which men are 
to be called. While the number of men 
being inducted is a military secret, the 
rate is probably running more than 

00,000 a month. At that rate, most 
married men can expect perhaps nine 
months’ grace before their names come 
up—unless Congress decides first to dip 
into the reserve of 18- and 19-year-olds. 
{t appears that some married men may 
still be called earlier if the quotas of the 
local boards are exhausted. 

The dependents’ aid section of the 
bill divides them into two groups: 1) 
wives, children, and former wives en- 
titled to alimony; and 2) brothers, sis- 
ters and parents. For Group I, $22 
will be deducted from the soldier’s new 
$50 pay, to which the Government will 
add $28 for his wife or $40. for a wife 
ind child, plus $10 extra for each addi- 
tional child; or $20 for a motherless 
child; plus $10 for each additional child. 
Deductions for Group II are optional; 
they may amount to 322 if there are 
no Group I dependents, or $5 if there 
are. The Government will add $15 for 
me parent, $25 for two, and $5 for 
each brother, sister or grandchild. 

As a huge Army was in the making, 
WPB’s Donald Nelson told a Senate 
committee that the United Nations are 
now outproducing the Axis. We have 
yet to catch up with the Axis’ reserve 
stocks, but Nelson said we hope to be- 
fore many months. The WPB, it was 
learned, will soon be reorganized to 
link our production closer to the United 
Nations’ grand strategy. Nelson said 
the nation expects to spend $140 bil- 
lion on arms this year and next. 
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A nationally known American manufacturer, just after 
intreducing an amazing, new, modern, low-cost 
5-POWER TELESCOPE, has been barred from further 
manufacture by war priorities and is closing out stocks 
on hand to PATHFINDER readers at a price so low it's 
really sensational. Right now, everyone needs a telescope, 
to identify high flying airplanes, for instance. And now 
every man, woman and child can afford 'to own a really 
fine 5-power, precision made telescope, thanks to this 
amazing close-out offer. 


_ 
— Not $10.00 .. Not $15.00 
5-POWER 0 . ee 0 . 
eae PHOTO Why pay $10 or $15 for a pair of field 
Sey Reser aaciagere glasses when you can get this powerful, 
GROUND AND } 
POLISHED 2, ACTUAL compact, 5-power telescope for only 


$1.49? Made with genuine ground and 
polished glass lenses, it brings people, 
airplanes, animals, birds, signs and 
houses, which may be far beyond the 
range of the naked eye, into sharp, easy 
vision. With all its power, it is still 
small enough to be carried easily on 
your belt or in your pocket or purse. 
Makes objects 5 times as big as they are. 
Only 9 inches long when fully extended. 
So don’t wait. Mail the special money- 
saving, close-out coupon below, now! 
Very soon you won't be able to buy any 
telescopes at any price! 


SEND NO MONEY 


Just mail coupon. On arrival pay postman only 
$1.49, plus 10% to cover tax, C. O. D., and hand- 
ling charges. Look it over carefully, note how well 
it is made, how powerful it is, how easily 
and sharply it focuses on every object, how 
close up and plain it makes things appear. 
You'll find hundreds of every-day uses for 
this wonderful life-service telescope. If you 
are not completely satisfied in every way 
just return the telescope and your money 
will be refunded, no questions asked. But 
hurry, the remaining stock can’t last long! 
Telescopes are on the priorities list! Mail 
the coupon now! Here’s more good news 
{f you act right now, you get, ABSOLUTELY 
FREE, a beautiful leatherette carrying case, 
made specially to fit this modern 5-power 
Telescope. Don’t miss! You may never have 
another chance to get such a telescope for 
only $1.49, 


MAIL COUPON TODAY SURE 
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GLASS LENSES 

. HANDY 
POCKET-SIZE 
EXTENDS TO 
9 INCHES. 


SIZE 


FREE 


FOR PROMPTNESS 


If you act quickly, 
you get, absolutel 
free, this beautifu 
leather carrying case 
made specially for 
this modern tele. 
scope. This  offe. 
good only while our 
stock of cases lasts, 
so fill out and mail 
coupon today! 















1 ‘ 
4 eer ons Co., : 
205 b ichigan Ave., Dept. P-1 
§ Chicago, linois. — , [10 DAY TRIAL : 
§ Please send a 5-Power Telescope with free leatherette carrying case 4 
8 On arrival, I will pay postinan $1.49 plus 10% to cover tax, C. O. D. . 
6 and handling charges, on the understanding that if [ am not completely : 
t satisfied I can return telescope and free case within 10 days, and my\ 4 
8 money will be refunded without question. : ; ; 
: (Send $1.64 (which includes tax) with order and telescope will be sent §& 
g postage paid.[] a 
' a 
NAME : 
5 7 
Print Plain! 4 
7 
' ' 
£ ADDRESS } 
. t ] 
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5. ciTy STATE , 
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Northwest's War 

The Japs, their reputation for polite- 
ness badly tarnished, blandly oe 
the “No Trespassing” sign tacked on a 
silver fox farmer’s shack on Kiska, in the 
Rat Island group of the Aleutian chain. 
They had already landed on Attu Is- 
land, farther northwest. Flying through 
holes in the “foul weather and fog” 
which characterizes the area, big Army 
bombers found the Japs ensconced in 
tents and “minor temporary structures 
on land.” Previously only Jap shipping 
had been reported in Kiska harbor, 650 
miles west of Dutch Harbor. The Army 
flyers hit one cruiser and sank a trans- 
port, making a total of four cruisers and 
four other enemy ships sunk or dam- 
aged in the Aleutians. A Thirteenth 
Naval District spokesmian called the 
scene of operations “a weird, wild coun- 
try,” with “great patches of fog and rain 
in which the enemy can hide.” He 
promised that “they are getting smack- 
ed whenever there is a rift in the fog 
banks.” 

Meantime, hissing happily, the busy 
Japs set to work annoying the North- 
west. A submarine shelled Vancouver 
Island, which lies off the British Colum- 
bia coast. It missed its target, the Do- 
minion’s radio station at Estevan Point. 
Twenty-four hours later, a Jap sub 
threw shells ashore near Seaside, Ore. 
The shells interrupted some Indians at 


their fishing. 


Tobruk to Suez? 


Tobruk Falls. When German Field 
Marshal Erwin Rommel smashed Bir 
Hacheim, southern anchor of the Brit- 
ish Libyan line, and drove the Imperials 
back to Tobruk, he did not stop to catch 
his breath. Gen. Neil Ritchie’s retreat- 
ing forces left holes in the mine fields 
and tank-traps around Tobruk so the 
bulk of their army could withdraw east. 
The General-in-a-hurry drove right 
through them. Tobruk, which the Brit- 
ish held before through seven months of 
siege, fell in one day’s concentrated as- 
sault of tanks, 88-mm. guns, dive bomb- 
ers and parachutists. Captured were 
some 25,000 prisoners who did manage 
to destroy much of their stores. Rommel 
drove on across the Egyptian border. 

War's Triangle. As the British busied 
themselves in strengthening their de- 
fenses which run from the sea through 
Halfaya (“Hell-fire”) Pass to the desert 
in the south, they worked through a 
gloomy period for the United Nations. 
Nowhere on the great war triangle 
which runs from Tobruk to Sevastopol 
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The Japs Ignored This Kiska Sign 


and Kharkov, then east to the Rhine- 
Ruhr region and the English Channel, 
were the United Nations aggressively 
on the offensive. Not even the 1,000- 
plane raids on Germany had been re- 
peated. It was rumored that a huge 
army (250,000) of parachutists was 
readying in Crete for a descent on 
Egypt. If the Germans can crack Egypt 
and Sevastopol, they are in an ideal po- 
sition for a pincers movement on the 
Middle East and its oil—and for a pos- 
sible juncture with Japan. 

Why? Reasons for the Libyan defeat 
seem to be: (1) Rommel is a better gen- 
eral than any of his opponents; (2) his 
big Mark IV tanks can outfight the 
British and our medium tanks; (3) his 
88-mm. guns far outranged the British 


25-pounders; (4) he is closer to his sup- 
plies. Though Deputy Prime Minister 
Clement Atlee told Commons that Brit- 
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9 300 


On War’s Triangle, We Fared IIl 








PATHFINDER 
ain is rushing reinforcements to Egypt, 
these conditions still seemed to hold. 
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Russia: Second Year 


As Russia entered her second year 
of war on June 22 the Germans were 
battering at Sevastopol and making 
tremendous lunges against the Kharkoy 
line. But Moscow issued a review of 
the war that was grimly confident of 
ic despite further losses. German 
casualties in one year, said Moscow, 
were 10,000,000 men against Russia's 
losses of 4,500,000. “The figure of 
German dead is not less than 3,500,000.” 
In tanks, it said, the Germans had lost 
24,000 against Russia’s 15,000; in guns, 
30,500 against 22,000; in planes, 20,000 
against 9,000. 

Still Powerful. But the German war 
machine is still tremendously powerful. 
“Hitler is still able to concentrate on 
certain sectors of the front considerable 
forces,” the review continued, “and to 
achieve certain successes. Similar suc- 
cesses are possible in the near future, 
but (they) are temporary. The German 
Army of 1942 is not what it was. Pick- 
ed troops have been killed.” 

Battle Bastions. Meantime great 
battles continued to swirl around two 
bastions. At Sevastopol, where women 
and children’ were fighting alongside 
their men, and where the Red Fleet had 
landed marines, the Germans claimed 
to have penetrated to the inner defenses. 
They were pouring in men regardless 
of loss, which the Russians said ran 
to 100,000. Sevastopol wired to the 
Kremlin: “We will fight to the last drop 
of blood.” But military analysts point- 
ed out that almost any sea base can be 
taken from land if costs are ignored. 

In the Kharkov area the heavy lines 
swayed back and forth, the Germans 
denting the Red positions with charges 
of as many as 200 tanks. But netther 
side had scored decisive gains. 





China: Holds the Gap 


There is a 62-mile gap on the Hang- 
chow - Nanchang railroad which last 
week was still in Chinese hands. The 
Japs are striving desperately to close it; 
but the Chinese troops, fighting amid 
the hills with rifles, grenades and even 
rocks, were holding. On the east, the 
Jap advance was stalled at Shangjao; 
on the west, at Kweiki, which the Chi- 
nese said they had recaptured. 

But in Chekiang Province’s bloody 
terrain the Japs have begun an ad- 
vance on yet another objective. Having 
several weeks ago cleaned up Chusien 
and its important airbase from which 
we could have bombed Tokio, the Japs 
were now driving toward Lishui. Here 
is an airbase second only to Chusien. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 








From the Scrap Pile 


HE national rubber collection cam- 

paign has furnished enough stories 
and news items to fill the covers of 
Gone With the Wind. Some of them 
have curiosity value. We human 
beings sometimes like to cock an ear 
toward the neighbor's open window or 
peek through our curtains at what goes 
in and out the back door of the ne igh- 
bor’s house, especially when that house 
is the White House and the ne sighbors 
are the Roosevelts. The President was 
pushing the scrap campaign so the 
“haul” at the White House was worth 
some speculation. 

When it was disgorged it turne d out 
to be 400 pounds’ worth of old garden 
hose, sponge rubber pads used “under 
rugs, rubber floor runners; overshoes 
some old, some discarded; and, 
spicuous in its incongruity, one rubber 
ball—probably contributed by Falla, the 
President’s Scottie. The whole lot of 
it was trucked away to the nearest fill- 
ing station as the contribution of the one 
house we all have an interest in. 

Then there is the human interest 
story like the one that came out when 
Septuagenarian Paul Rhinehart and 
11-year-old Philip Vail pulled into town 
the other day from Majestic Hills, Va., 
a two Dobbin-drawn buggies and 

,270 pounds of scrap rubber. 

“’ photographic story of overseas hor- 
rors enraged Rhinehart into action. 
With his grandnephew he hitched up 
old Dobbin and went to the wars 
against the Axis. For four days they 
d lropped in on neighbors over the 
countryside, sold the mselves and their 
idea, and went away with the neighbors’ 
scrap rubber. W ashington was the sir 
final stop and they had two loads of 
salvaged material they wanted to ex- 
change for war stamps. Load 1, 795 
pounds, was the Roosevelt load; load 
2, 475 pounds, was named for C hurch- 
ill. After being picked up by a motor- 
cycle policeman for tying up traffic, 
presenting a problem at the U. S. In- 
formation Center (where to send him), 
and having his load turned down at one 
lot for lack of space, Rhinehart even- 
tually landed his blow on the Axis solar 
plexus and clacked Dobbin home with 
his pocket full of war stamps. 


con- 
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Royal Visit 

AST week King Peter II Yugo- 

slavia came to Washington. His 
visit followed close on.the heels of that 
of King George II of Greece, whose 
laughter, the 21-year-old Princess Alex- 
oan the youthful King Peter is en- 
gaged to mz irry—to the consternation of 


the Capital's ‘ ‘debbies.” 








On October 10, 1934, ; 

just turned 11 a month before, 

awakened in the chill of morning at an 
English school to be sent to Paris to his 
grandmother r, Queen Marie, of Ru- 
There he was told that his 
father had been murdered the day be- 
fore at the hands of a terrorist and that 
he. should return to Belgrade—a boy 
King. But he was to be king in name 


mania. 
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The President’s Pup Lost His Rubber Toys 


only for, until March 27, 1941, Yugo- 
slavia was ruled by abil Prince Paul, 
cousin of the murdered King Alexander. 

On the night of March 27, 1941, 
King Peter’s subjects arose against Paul 
for signing a pact with the Axis and 
upon King Peter, not yet of age, were 
bestowed his full gt It was a 
bloodless revolt led by Gen. Dushan 
Simovich and Paul retired to Greece. 

Peter had been a fiery, irresponsible 
boy. As quickly as the stroke that 
changed his status overnight he became 
a mature man whose first thought was 
for his country. And when he was con- 
vinced by Gen. Simovich that he could 
do more to prolong Yugoslavia’s strug- 
gle against the Axis by working from 
outside the country, he went to Eng- 
land. From there he sent moral sup- 
port to the chetniks (guerillas), now 
numbering 150,000, v ie under Col. 
Draga Mh ailovich auanal on secretly 
organized resistance against the con- 
querors. It is King Peter's purpose now 
to send material support to his people 
also. With his country already receiv- 
ing Lend-Lease aid, upon Peter's con- 
ferences in W ashington may depend 
whether military aid will be given 
Visiting roy: ilty and other notab % s, by 
1e way, are creating a housing problem 
at the White House. The Government 
has taken an old mansion 
street to house 
mands that part of their stay be in the 
White House itself. Rovalty creates a 
problem, said Mrs. Roosevelt, because 
room must also be provided for the suite 
of officials which accompanies it. 
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Religion Plans for Peace 


The new world that comes after this 
war will have to be based on Christian 
virtues as well as economic and political 
decisions if the peace is to be durable. 
The statement is an obvious one for 
Christian churchmen to make. But re- 
cently churchmen have begun a series 
of actions toward building this post-war 
world. 

© At its recent executive meeting the 
Church Peace Union, founded by An- 
drew Carnegie in 1914, adopted a plan 
to send a “religious expeditionary force” 
into war-torn countries after fighting 
has ended. The Union hopes, declared 
the Rev. Dr. William P. Merrill, pastor 
emeritus of the Brick Presbyterian 
Church, New York, to bring together 
religious-minded individuals to discuss 
“economic, social, educational and po- 
litical plans made by the governments 
for . . . peace based on the principles 
of collective security.” People of all 
countries, including those of Africa and 
Asia, are not to *y treated “as pension- 
ers in the household of God and the 
home of man, but as full brothers and 
sisters of us all under a God who ac- 
cepts men and women of all kinds. We 
cannot have a peaceful world except on 
the basis of a total world.” Members 
of the Union are Protestant, Catholic 
and Jewish leaders. 

® In Britain, 
Catholics recently signed a joint state- 
ment on religious cooperation, some of 
the most active post-war planning has 
gone on. In an international broadcast 
on June 21 Dr. William Temple, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, declaring that 

‘one of the greatest schools of spiritual 
insight is suffering,” said that “the chief 
influence . . . for the healing of the 
world’s wounds will spring from Chris- 
tian fellowship.” 


At the same time, Catholic Archbish- 
ops issued a pastoral letter defining 10 
points as “the minimum conditions for 
a Christian way of life,” as liberal as 
those frequently stated by Dr. Temple. 
Among them: a living wage based on 
sufficiency for comfort and for saving. 
When the employer could not pay this 
minimum, which should be “the first 
charge on industry,” the difference 
should be made up out of a wage per- 
centage pool or by the State. There 
should be a bathroom for eve ry family, 
satisfact tory sanitation, “and no one 
should have to sleep in a living room.” 
“The enormous inequality in the dis- 
tribution of wealth and control of the 
lives of the masses by a comparatively 
few rich people is contrary to social 
justice,” declared the Catholic Arch- 
bishops. 


where Protestants and 
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OF COLUMBIA— 


War Makes Nation’s Capital World Capital 


The war has come to Washington in 
many ways, but the most evident of all 
these may best be described as in- 
vasion; a friendly invasion, but one 
which has forced upon the District of 
Columbia almost all the problems of 
an enemy invasion. This is the influx of 
thousands of additional Federal Gov- 
ernment employees. 

On Nov. 30, 1941, just before our 
entrance into World War II, Federal 
Government workers in the District 
numbered 199,283—a staggering figure 
in itself when compared with the 68,792 
who were employed here at the close 
of fiscal 1932. The District Commis- 
sioners were already puzzling out ways 
and means of expanding the water facil- 
ities, fire and police services, school ac- 
commodations, highway and transporta- 
tion facilities, and so on, to take care of 
this greater number of residents. Then 
came the declaration of war. In five 
months the Federal Government in- 
creased its Washington personnel by 
49,696, bringing the District total to 
248,979. Of this figure approximately 
115,000 are women, 134,000 men. 

Still more workers are needed here 
every day by Uncle Sam. The figure has 
easily passed the quarter million mark 
in the District by now. Nor is this the 
entire story. As far as possible, agencies 
of the Federal Government have been 
and are being moved to’ other cities, 
and new Government buildings are 


mushrooming out of the District bound- 
aries, so that the current Federal per- 
sonhel total for the District must not 
be regarded as anywhere near the hir- 


ing maximum here. 
(te a RRA 


The District's Flag 


Residents of Washington have long 
desired a flag which should be to them 
what the state flags are to the residents 





District Flag Follows the Washington Arms 


of the 48 other divisions of the union. 


They got their wish when members of 


the 75th Congress passed a Bill on June 
16, 1938, creating a commission to pro- 
cure a design for a District of Columbia 
flag. The Commission consisted of the 
Secretary of War, the Secretary of the 
Navy, and the president of the D. C. 





—In a Nutshell — 


If we were to place the District of Co- 
lumbia in the lineup of the States, it would 
stand 49th on the list according to area 
and 37th according to population. Within 
its 69 square miles the 1940 census takers 
counted more than 663,000 residents. Like 
the states, the District of Columbia has a 
motto, Justitia Omnibus, Justice to All, and 
an official flower, the American Beauty 
Rose. 

The District of Columbia is the “site” 
of Washington, the 
National Capital, but 
the boundaries of the 
District of Columbia 
and those of the City 
of Washington are 
identical. The city 
was built for a defi- 
nite purpose and de- 
veloped according to 
a definite plan, in 
which respect it is 
unique among the world’s cities. The pur- 
pose, of course, was to serve the nation as 
its Capital. The plan, of which the essen- 
tial features have been retained through- 
out the years, was that of the French artist 
and military engineer, Pierre Charles 
L’Enfant, who had served in the Colonial 
Army. The particular genius of L’Enfant’s 


District of Columbia 








plan was that it provided for both a seat 
of government and a community of resi- 
dence, complete with parks, monuments, 
etc. 

It sounds like a contradiction of prin- 
ciple to be obliged to say that the resi- 
dents of the Capital are the nation’s only 
citizens (barring criminals and the insane) 
who are not allowed the vote on either 
national or municipal matters. But such 
was the wish of the cautious Congress 
which established this city and whose mem- 
bers feared to entrust any portion of their 
personal liberty to the caprice of popular 
self-government. So the District of Co- 
lumbia, with civic problems galore, and 
with a population much greater than that 
of Nevada, Wyoming and Delaware com- 
bined, is governed by a _ three-member 
commission, of which two are D. C. resi- 
dents appointed by the President of the 
United States and confirmed by the Senate 
and one is detailed from the Army Engi- 
neer Corps. Col. C. W. Kutz is the Army 
member of the present Commission; while 
John Russell Young, President, and Guy 
Mason are the civilian resident members. 
In addition, the Senate and the House of 
Representatives each has a Committee on 
the District of Columbia. However, “taxa- 
tion current and for improvements is chief- 
ly borne by the residents.” 


Roll Call of the States 
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Board of Commissioners, and was au- 
thorized to “have the advice of th 
Commission of Fine Arts.” 

The design selected from among thx 
many submitted then and during th 
long period of years preceding the Con 
gressional Act, is officially described a 
“a rectangular white background wit) 
two horizontal bars in red, and wit! 
three red stars in the upper whit 
space.” It is based on the shield of th: 
Washington family coat of arms, an he: 
aldic device confirmed to Lawrenc 
Washington of Sulgrave, in the County 
of Mar thaapton, and his descendents 
by Cook Clarenceux, King of Arms, ii 
1592. 

IR 


Washington Firsts— 


% John Adams was the first Presi 
dent to occupy the White House, mov 
ing in November, 1800. 


% The earliest explorer known t 
have navigated the Potomac River to 
within 25 miles of Washington was 
Spanish Admiral Pedro Menendez 
(1571). 


¥% Sessions of the House of Repre- 
sentatives were first held in a temporary 
chamber of the Capitol known as “the 
Oven.” 


% First public telegraph message, 


“What hath God wrought,” was sent 
over the wire from Washington to Balti- 
more, May 24, 1844, by S. F. B. Morse. 


%* A steam hoist, used until 1900, 
was the first elevator in the Washing- 
ton Monument. The Monument is 555 
feet, 5% inches high. 


ww 


Did You Know That— 
% The cornerstone of the U. S. Cap- 
itol Building was laid Sept. 18, 1793. 


% Until 1832 a little-known but in- 
teresting spot in the sub-basement of 
the Capitol was intended as a tomb fo: 
the remains of George and Martha 
Washington. 


% Through the center of the Capitol 
to the four cardinal points of the com- 
pass run surveyors’ lines dividing the 
city into four sections: northwest and 
northeast, southwest and southeast. 


% Washington had the largest num- 
ber of automobiles per capita in the 
U. S.—more than one car to every three 
persons. 

% Three White House elms beneath 
which President and Dolly Madison led 
open-air cotillions still survive there. 


% The White House walls are of 
gray Virginia sandstone made dazzling 
white by the painter’s brush. 


¥% Only four other cities in America 
have a larger Negro population than 
Washington. 
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PYTCHING or SHOOTING... here's the hobby 


that gets’em KEALLY ROOTING! 









\ , 
ey &S MILDEST, SMOOTHEST 
< ‘ee hee ete TOBACCO A MAN EVER 
PUT IN HIS PIPE. 
s EN RP ee + PRINCE ALBERT IS 


NO-BITE TREATED 
“P.A.'s MILD, MELLOW pipe-joy FOR EXTRA MILD- 
hits the mark with me FIRST!” 


R4 Rute 


FOR EASY PACKING, 
FAST, EVEN DRAWING. 
THERE'S NO OTHER 
Seems natural for a man named Hun- TOBACCO LIKE PA! 
ter to go fortarget-shooting—but Rufus 
declares it’s even more natural for him 
to go for Prince Albert! Says he: “I’d 


lose interest in my second hobby with- 
out my mild, tasty Prince Albert!” 







































pipefuls of fragrant 

tobacco in every 

handy pocket can 
of Prince Albert 





PRINCE ALBERT 
SMOKES RICHER, 
MELLOWER, MORE 
FRAGRANT! THAT 
CRIMP CUT NESTLES 
IN THE PAPERS SO 
TIDY. NO LUMPING 
OR BLOWING OUT. 
P.A'S A TREAT IN ANY 
MAN'S LANGUAGE! 











“Horse-shoe pitching comes second | 
to MILD, TASTY ‘MAKIN’S’ SMOKES!” 


.C.B. Long, Jr. gets many a ringer pitching 
out there on the lawn, but the winning 











points in his enjoyment of life are those 










fast, easy-rolling, good-tasting P. A. “‘mak- , ; ES Ne ‘ ¥ fine roll - your - own 
Sate in’s’’ smokes.“‘Can’tbeat’em!” says “C.B.” eid Y MI) ee , cigarettes in every ' 
dot £8 He handy pocket can 
of Prince Albert : 
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R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winsto 





North Caroling 


Salem 


In recent laboratory “smoking 
bowl” tests, Prince Albert burned 


86 DEGREES COOLER 


than the average of the 30 other 
of the largest-selling brands 
tested... coolest of all! 





rince 
Ibert 
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meese For VIC ‘cory— 
Continued from page 4) 


home front. We are urged to eat it. 
Cheese provides milk protein—the 
average content is 23 to 25 per cent— 
important in helping to build strong 
muscles and keep body tissues in good 
repair. On the average, 31 to 33 per 
cent of the total weight of cheese is milk 
fat, quickly and easily converted into 


energy. Another important element in 
cheese consists of milk minerals—cal- 
cium and phosphorus—which help to 
build sound teeth and bones and con- 
tribute to general well-being. Cheese is 
an important source of vitamin A. 
Cheese is one of the most readily di- 
gestible foods. 

Available in a great number of vari- 
eties appealing to every taste, cheese is 
one of the foods helping America keep 


Every day, eat this way 


MILK and MILK PRODUCTS... 
more for chil- 
dren—or cheese 
or evaporated 

GRAPEFRUIT 
- +.» Or raw cab- 
bage or salad 

GREEN or YELLOW VEGETABLES 

one big 
helping or more 


at least a pint 
A, 2, 

or dried milk. 

greens—at least 

—some raw, 


for everyone — 
ORANGES, TOMATOES, 

one of these. 

some cooked. 


OTHER VEGETABLES, FRUIT 
—_ . potatoes, 
other vege- 
tables or fruits 

in season. 





BREAD and CEREAL 
s © « meee 
grain products 
or enriched 
white bread 
and flour. 


MEAT, POULTRY or FISH 
_— . . . dried beans, 
peas or nuts 
occasionally. 


EGGS... at least 3 
or 4a week, 
cooked any 
way you choose 
—or in “made’’ 
dishes. 


BUTTER and OTHER 
SPREADS 

- . Vitamin- 
rich fats, pea- 
nut butter, and 
similat spreads. 


Then eat other foods you also like 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE HEALTH AND WELFARE SERVICES 


PAUL V. McNUTT, DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Property of Federal Security Agency, may be reproduced. by permission only 





Help make America strong! Follow this food chart, prepared by the Office of Defense 


Health and Welfare to help build a victorious home front. 


This official food guide has 


been prepared by the Government to provide a balanced diet to produce maximum 


efficiency. 
these foods in your meals every day. 


Eat whatever other foods you like that are tasty and wholesome, but include 
You will note that cheese is among the foods 


emphasized. Thanks to the victorious response of the cheese manufacturers to Govern- 
ment appeals, there is, plenty of this energy-producing food to supply all the require- 


ments of both our Allies and ourselves. 
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fit and so contributing to final victory 

The aid of nutrition experts an 
school superintendents in all parts o: 
the country is being sought to aid in th 
campaign. The chief sources of possibl; 
increases are listed as: 

a. the lunch box, whether it is for 
the worker in the factory or the 
boy and girl going to school. 

b. the inclusion of the usual wedge 
of cheese with the piece of pie. 

c. the use of cheese in picnic sand- 
wiches. 

d. the more extensive use of cheese 
in cookery of main dishes. 

In America’s 10 leading dairy states 
in order of rank, Wisconsin, Minnesota 
New York, Iowa, Illinois, Michigan 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, California and 
Texas—cheese-making is an important 
industry. Nor is any state where mill 
production is large an exception. Thx 
manufactories range from the huge cen- 
tral plants of the big dairy companies to 
small farm cheese factories. To say 
nothing of the farmer’s wife who, with 
a straining bag and some clabbered milk 
makes up a batch of cottage cheese. 

Man found out that cheese was both 
a delicacy and a rich food almost as 
soon as he began to graze flocks. From 
ancient writings it is presumed that 
cheese manufacture was known as early 
as 2000 B.C. As a shepherd boy carry- 
ing food to the warriers, we find David 
including 10 cheeses in his pack. The 
wandering Asiatic tribes brought the 
art of cheese-making to Europe. In 
the reign of the Caesars the area of 
Switzerland was already famous for its 
cheeses. The younger Pliny made many 
references to cheese in his writings. 
Following the fall of Rome cheese-mak- 
ing, like many other arts and industries, 
was taken under the wing of the church; 
secret formulae for cheese became 
treasures of various monasteries. Even 
today the soft cheese known as Port 
du Salut, or La Trappe, is made by the 
Trappist monks in northern France. 

The village of Chester in England was 
famed for its cheeses in Elizabethan 
days. The first “big cheese” was one 
made for the Duke of York by Chester 
in 1825. It weighed 149 pounds. 
(Today cheeses weigh 300, 500 and 
even up to 2,000 pounds.) Cheddar 
cheese comes from a village near Bris- 
tol. Its manufacture was first system- 
atized by an enterprising farmer named 
Joseph Harding. About 1850 a man 
named Jesse Williams established the 
first American Cheddar factory in Herki- 
mer County, N. Y. Thus originated the 
distinctive type known as American, or 
simply “store cheese.” 

Hundreds of varieties of cheese exist. 
Every nation has developed its own 
distinctive cheese, and many of them 
are made in America. Wisconsin, 
where there are 2,800 country cheese 
factories, developed its Swiss cheese so 
rapidly that it is called the “Switzer- 
land of America.” 
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Among all the types, there are 
ughly two classes of cheese—those in 
hich the curd is produced by action 
f rennet, and those in which it is form- 

by lactic acid. Rennet is a sub- 
ince found in the stomachs of calves. 

the touch of rennet—about thre« 
inces of rennet diluted in 40 times as 
uch water is used to 1,000 pounds of 
\ilk—the casein in the milk begins to 
agulate, creating semi-solid curds and 
itery whey. W yhey is drained out of 
curd, which is then milled, salted, 
led, covered with cheese cloth and 
laced in hoops to.be pressed. After 
ressing, it is stored away to cure and 
pen. This process is used for American 
Cheddar. 

In cheese made with lactic acid, ox 

uncured cheese, pure cultures of 

ctic acid bacteria are added to milk. 
They start the conversion of lactose 

nilk sugar) to lactic acid. Swiss cheese 

started with bacteria, goes through 
the same early process as American, but 
the wheels are salted by floating them 
in salt brine before storing. 

Other general divisions of cheese are 
the hard and soft types. In hard cheese, 
the micro-organisms which induce ripen- 
ing are evenly distributed. In soft 
cheeses, the organisms are on the sur- 
face and work their way through the 
mass. Thus soft cheese must be made 
in smaller quantities. Cream cheese is 
unripened soft cheese, marketed fresh 
without curing. But cheese types lit- 
erally run into the hundreds from the 
ripest and raciest to the mildest. 





Sarra, Chicago 


John H. Kraft, President National Cheese 
Institute 


Thus it is seen that cheese is an emi- 
nently natural food, produced entirely 
by natural processes, scientifically con- 
trolled. Whichever type your taste pre- 
fers, you are assured a food rich in zest 
and nutritive value. It is significant 
that almost the first Lend-Lease food 
Britain asked for was cheese, because 
it contained so much value in small 
bulk. Today America’s cheese industry 
has answered the call to produce plenty 
of this rich food for both the U. S. 
and our Allies. With this knowledge, 
Americans hardly need their Govern- 
ment’s urging to eat more of this whole- 
some, rich, plentiful food. 





EAT CHEESE— 
Says WICKARD 


To give needed aid to Britain, a year 
ago I asked consumers to hold down on 
their use of American cheese until pro- 
duction increased enough to meet their 
urgent requests. At that time the British 
requested 40 per cent of the total annual 
U. S. production, which was then at the 
rate of about 600 million pounds a year. 
There was some 
question whether the 
requirements could 
be met. But today, 
due to the remark- 
able response of 
dairymen and the in- 
dustry in producing 
more than ever be- 
fore, the United Na- 
tions’ requests for 
ce about 250 million 
Claude R. Wickard pounds of American 

cheese a year are 
being filled. The current rate of cheese 
production is more than 1 billion pounds a 
year—almost % above actual production in 
1941—enough to meet present and pros- 
pective demands. 

During wartime, when everything is be- 
coming scarcer, it is a magnificent achieve- 
ment and a tribute to dairy farmers and 
the cheese industry to have ample supplies, 
not only for use here at home, but a for 
our Allies. We urge American consumers 
to eat more cheese. It is a rich source of 
food elements that are vital to good health. 

Claude R. Wickard 
Secretary of Agriculture 





IT’S HEALTHFUL— 
Says McNUTT 


Thanks to the production genius of our 
cows and our dairymen we have plenty of 
cheese for ourselves and our Allies accord- 
ing to reports from the Department of 
Agriculture. And cheese is one of the 
finest foods with which to fight malnutri- 
tion. It has many of the food elements we 
need to build our muscles and bones and 
keep them in fine 
working condition. 
Five ounces of 
theese is about equal 
to a quart of milk 
in everything but 
water content. 

It’s good for you 
and it’s good. Be- 
sides its minerals, 
proteins, and other 
vitamins it has the 
vitamin I call Z for 
Zest. Some like it 
mild and some like it strong, but there’s a 
cheese for every taste and every meal. The 
variety of forms and uses of cheese make 
it one of our most adaptable foods as well 
as one of the most complete. In the work- 
ingman’s lunch or the epicure’s dessert, 
cheese helps build stronger Americans. 

Paul V. McNutt 
Chairman, Manpower 
Commission 


Director Defense Health 
& Welfare 





Paul V. McNutt 
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Glorious Fourth— 


(Continued from page 2) 


In the 1911 celebration, for example, 
when the Chicago Tribune reported 
only 24 accidental deaths for the entire 
nation, more than 250 persons died of 
heat exhaustion that day in Chicago 
alone, and over 800 more in New York 
City. 

Looking back, many an old-timer 
agrees that the supreme moment of the 
Fourth of July celebration was the read- 
ing of the De claration of Inde pendence, 
a patriotic observance e njoined by Con- 
gress itself. And rightly, for you will 
recall from your history text that it was 
the passage of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence which stole the show in 1776, 
Independence itself was achieved on 
July 2, when the Continental Congress 
passed Resolution Number One, intro- 
duced into that body by Richard Henry 
Lee, of Virginia, on June 7 7, and which 
read: “That these United Colonies are, 
and of right ought to be, free and in- 
dependent states; that they are ab- 
solved from all allegiance to the Brit- 
ish Crown; and that all political connec- 
tion beween them and the State of 
Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally 
dissolved.” Members of | the C ontinental 
Congress accordingly felt that July 2 
tire be the day selected for annual 
celebration by » people of the new 
nation. On Jul 1776, John Adams 
wrote to his wife Abigail: “The 2nd of 
July will be the most ne ag epocha 
in the history of America. I am - to 
believe that it will be BK. by 
succeeding generations as the great an- 
niversary festival. It ought to be com- 
memorated as the day of deliverance 
by solemn acts of devotion to God Al- 
mighty. It ought to be solemnized with 
pomp and parade, with shows, games, 
sports, guns, bells, bonfires and illumin- 
ations, from one end of this continent to 
the other, from this time forward for 
evermore.” 

John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, Ro- 
ger Sherman, R. R. Livingston, and 
Thomas Je fe srson had been chosen as a 
committee “to prepare a declaration to 
the effect of the said first resolution.” 
It as this declaration, written by Jef- 
ferson, changed slightly by Adams and 
Franklin in committee, and again by 
Congress in debate, that fired the emo- 
tions of the world, and it is with more 
than poetic justice that the nation re- 
gards the date of its passage—July 4— 
rather than that of the passage of the 
act of severance itself, as the day for 
annual commemoration. It was in ‘this 
document that a people first had the 
courage to say “We hold these truths to 
be self-evident—that all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights; 
that among them are life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness.” 
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FARM 





Growing Our Own Poison 
To grow food for people instead of 


for insects, farmers need insecticides, 
and insecticides were among the first 
casualties of the war. Half of our ar- 
senic and all of our rotenone and pyre- 
thrum came from abroad, mostly from 
the Far East. Nicotine we produce for 
ourselves, and several plants have been 
found in Jamaica and Mexico which 
have specific insecticide value. These 
must do heavy duty when the rather 
large stockpile on hand is used up. 


But pyrethrum is one of those things 
we can grow at home, though we have 
long imported them. It is a matter of 
cheap labor. A field of pyrethrum looks 
like a field of daisies, and there was a 
800-acre field of it in California in 1886. 
It is a native of Yugoslavia, but since 
World War I we have been getting our 
ground flowers of pyrethrum from Jap- 
an, taking something over $1,500,000 a 
year. The Japs, working for a few cents 


a day, stripped the flowers by hand. 


But now the Department of Agricul- 
ture has developed a mechanical har- 
vester which can reap four acres a day. 
The yield is from 300 to 800 pounds an 
acre, and the price has ranged from 22 
to 24 cents a pound. Another start has 
been made in California, but it can be 
grown in many states. It is a perennial 
and can be propagated by seed or by 
crown division. It is best to set it out in 
rows, and the planter must wait until 
the second year for a substantial har- 
vest. In good, well drained soil and 
proper cultivation excellent production 
will continue six or seven years. Right 
now the bulk of our supply is coming 
from Kenya, Africa. 


BUSINESS 





A Boom in Sentiment 


The war which has put many business- 
men out of business has brought big 
new business to others. One of the lucky 
lines is the publishing and sale of greet- 
ing cards. These cards of sentiment and 
good will, which were formerly limited 
to special occasions, like “Merry Christ- 
mas” and “Happy Birthday,” are now 
moving in great volume every day in the 
year to and from the men in service and 
their families and friends far away. 


The best previous record for greeting 
cards was made in 1937 when nearly 
two and a half billion were issued. This 
year the output is expected to exceed 
three billion. The publishers saw the 
rush coming, and in May, last year, they 
started preparing for it, but still they 


have not been able to keep up with the 
demand. The average retail price of a 
card is about seven cents, and this is 
generally split on a 50-50 basis between 
publisher and retailer. That means that 
each will reap a harvest of some $100,- 
Q00,000 this year. That’s big business. 

One peculiar feature of the trade is 
that the boys in service usually select 
the higher-priced cards, in spite of their 


Random Statistics 


L AST month American shipyards 
put 58 ships totaling 632,000 
tons into service, according to a 
statement made at a recent launching 
@ During the first five months 
of 1942 Class I railroads rolled out 
44.546 new freight cars, Association 
of American Railroads reports 
@ The Belgian Congo, still in the 
war on the side of the United Na- 
tions, sent only $1,500,000 worth of 
exports to the United States in 1939. 
Last year the figure jumped to $35 
million. The Congo is rich in cop- 
per, tin manganese, industrial dia- 
monds and other war necessities . . . 
@ Some 56,000 farmers enrolled in 
the Farm Security Administration 
program in Alabama, Georgia, 
Florida and South Carolina are now 
producing from their farms 500,000 
dozen eggs weekly. Many of these 
farms formerly did not produce 
enough eggs to feed the families 
living on them. 





limited salaries. Prices go up to a dollar 
a card; in fact, there are some special- 
ties as high as five dollars each. Though 
makers of cards have developed thou- 
sands of titles, Christmas cards have 
heretofore taken just about half of the 
trade. Valentine cards are next, and 
then come cards for Mother’s Day, 
Father's Day, weddings, graduations, 
births, christenings and for all sorts of 
small events. But after the attack on 
Pearl Harbor there was a great rush for 
service men’s cards. They flow both 
ways, at the ratio of about five from the 
homefolks to one from the boys in serv- 


ice. 
—_ LL 


Business Briefs 


q A dozen small New England man- 
ufacturers grouped themselves together 
into the “Small Arms Corporation” and 
secured a prime Government contract 
which none of them alone could handle. 


G According to the National Confer- 
ence Board employment during the 
month of April reduced the nation’s to- 
tal unemployment figures by half. The 
number of jobless at the end of the 
month was given as 1,175,000. 


@ Making autos is at a standsiill 
now, but trailers are going strong. The 
goal for 1942 is 50,000—more than four 
times the output of 1940. They. are 
handy for housing. 
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SCIENCE 








Electronic Separator 


America used to import some 40,000 
tons of Malayan and East. Indian tin 
annually, plus South American tin. Ou 
home production has been about 1,000 
tons a year. There is tin here, but much 
of it is so mixed with rock and sand 
that it cannot be processed in smelters. 
But now Westinghouse Electric & Man- 
ufacturing Co. electronics researchers 
believe they have solved the problem of 
getting a concentrated ore. 

The device is the work of G. W. Pen 
ney, head of Westinghouse’s Electro 
Physics Divisions, and George W. Hew 
itt, electro-physicist. Low grade ore is 
ground to the fineness of sand, dried, 
then poured into the hopper or trough 
of the separator, which is a metal drum. 
The particles fall on to the drum, re- 
ceiving high-voltage electrical charges 
from a series of fine wires a short dis- 
tance from the drum’s surface. 

“Since the tin particles are good con- 
ductors of electricity,” says Mr. Penney, 
“the electrical charges seep through 
them and into the drum. The tin par- 
ticles thus lose their charges before the 
drum has made more than one half 
turn, and fall off the drum. But the 
poorer conducting sand and rock parti- 
cles retain their charges and cling to the 
drum until pulled off—during the sec- 
ond half revolution—by a series of op- 
positely charged wires.” Result: two 
piles, one containing about 95 per cent 
tin and some rock and sand, the other 
rock and sand with five per cent tin. 
The process makes low-grade ore avail- 
able for smelting. 





Recording on Wire 


Electrical transcriptions are now re- 
corded on metal or composition disks. 
A stack of them is quite bulky, as any- 
one with even a small library of records 
knows. In Chicago last week the Ar- 
mour Research Foundation announced 
a development which may revolution- 
ize the methods of transcription. A new 
device records sound on a thin steel 
wire about as thick as a human hair. 

Dr. Harold Vagtborg, director of the 
Foundation, ascribed the device largely 
to Marvin Camras, 26-year-old assist- 
ant physicist. The wire records sound 
magnetically. There is no mechanical 
change in the wire. The recording can 
be played back immediately without 
any processing. The wire, said Dr. Vagt- 
borg, can retain its sound potential for 
years; or, like a slate, it may be “wiped 
clean” by demagnetizing and used over 
again. The recorder, an instrument 
about the size of a large portable radio, 
can be set to start and stop automati- 
cally. 
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¥ § OW many words do you unconsciously mispronounce? How many errors of grammar 
' do you make without knowing that your listeners smile behind your back? Is punc- 
tuation to bring out the meaning an exact art to you, or do you scatter your commas “by 


guess”? Are you interested in learning to write a suc- 
cessful short story? Or business letters that will 
pull cash to your desk? 


You will find it easy to learn correct English from 
Mr. Cody, for he has simplified grammar to 25 
principles and100common errors. He shows you 
how to be a “crack” speller by mastering 250 
common words frequently repeated and often 
misspelled. Mr. Cody has also reduced the 15 
rules for the comma in ordinary textbooks to 
only 3, which he teaches by means of exam- 
ples anyone can understand, Here are just 
the points YOU are likely to trip on, sepa- 
rated from all the academic rubbish that 
does not bear on correct speech and writ- 
ing. All his simple, practical aids to bet- 
ter English have now been collected in 
the new ONE-VOLUME edition of 
Sherwin Cody’s NEW ART OF WRIT- 
ING AND SPEAKING THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, Over 400,000 sets have 
been sold, 
Mr. Cody teaches you to use the Eng- 
lish language as a powerful instrument 
for success—as a positive tool more 
important to you than the tele- 
phone or the automobile. Simply 
explained, carefully arranged, and 
illustrated with useful examples, 
there is a wealth of concentrated 
common sense and practical advice 
of real value in the pages of this 

complete guide to PRACTICAL 
English. 
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This Great Book Will 
Help You at Once in 
All These Seven Ways 


Good usage—a key to errors—the simple principles of sen- 
tence structure—and the parts of Speech English idioms. 
Case of Nouns and Pronouns. The Verb. Tricky points about 
singular and plural. Use of shall and will, etc., etc. 


Punctuation: explained so you can understand it, lwo 
rules and two principles for the comnia made crystal clear 
by scores of examples—use of capitals, apostrophies, hy- 


phens, and all other marks, 


rraining the ear and eye as aids—letters and sounds 
using the dictionar) iccent how to avoid confusion—dis- 
tinctions Of pronunciation various types of expression, 

ioice of word figures of speech modern style exam- 
ples of humor, ridicule, simplicity, criticism, et letter 
vriting, social and busines buying and selling letters— 


ynplaint letters and replies. 


Writing as a profession—the news sense—feature arti- 
cle booklets anthologies juveniles principles of fiction 
writing—essentials of the short story. 

System of handling correspondence form letters busi- 
ness-getting letters—collection by mail alesmanship in 
letters and advertising individuality jn letter practical 


examples, 


Common errors in grammar, punctuation, pronunciation, 
spelling, use of words and forms. Various lists for self-test, 


Every Page Brings You the Better English You Need 
for Greater Success! 
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Religion and the War 


¥ HAS been said that “The blood 
of the martyr is the seed of the 
Church.” In that light, this war has 
already effected one encouraging result: 
for already from the stony ground of 
war-ravaged nations a new crop of 
faith is springing. In the conquered 
countries—and in these we include Ger- 
many conquered and occupied by the 
Prince of Darkness before he sallied out 
against the rest of the world—the Church 
has been the chief point of resistance 
against the evils inherent in Nazism. 
We need think only of Pastor Niemoller 
and Catholic Cardinal Faulhaber in Ger- 
many; of Bishop Berggrav and the Nor- 
wegian Lutherans; of the Protestant and 
Catholic clergy of Belgium and the 
Netherlands, who risk martyrdom to 
keep the faith. Nor can we forget 
those first martyrs, the Jews, against 
whose faith as enunciated by the Old 
Testament prophets the war first began. 


The philosophy of Fascism has driven 
into the world’s consciousness the fact 
that our democratic concept of the dig- 
nity of the individual man and his essen- 
tial equality of soul is based solidly on 
the Word of God. Kick that away, and 
the whole structure rests on the shifting 
sands of an agreement between man. 
Nazism has tried to kick that prop away, 
and it has failed. 

His faith that he is the child of God 
has been man’s stay in war and con- 
quest. We are glad to note that the 
Church in the Allied world is already 
making plans for the conditions of the 
peace—not the political conditions be- 
tween countries so much as the Christ- 
ian conditions of life which will make 
the post-war world livable for man. 
This war is a revolution of men, the 
roots of whose lives have been severed 
from the nourishing soil of Christian 
civilization. Unless those roots are 
firmly embedded again, we can expect 
nothing better than a _ tumbleweed 
world of war and tumult. 
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Army of Inspectors 


P RICE Administrator Leon Hender- 
son thinks he needs about 60,000 
men to enforce price regulations and 
rationing. It is very true that it will be 
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Berryman in The Washington Star 


It Is an Established Product, and Its Name 


Is Democracy 


a big job if all the millions of dealers 
are to be personally watched to see that 
they comply with the rules laid down. 


But the Retail Grocers, in convention, 
asked the Government to trust the re- 
tail merchants in the enforcement of 
rationing and price-ceilings, especially 
since they would be aided, or watched, 
by the consumers, They further de- 
clared that every Congressman who 
“votes for this army of new federal em- 
ployees thereby evidences his lack of 
faith in the honesty and patriotism of 
thousands of his constituents.” 


It would certainly be much better if 
the public would conform to necessary 
war-time decrees without arrangements 
for special enforcement. And there is 
really no proof that the people need to 
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be coerced into observing Government 
al regulation to help win the war—: 
least not beyond what can be done |) 
the present law-enforcement office: 
There is some point to the grocers’ co: 
tention that it would be better to hay 
this army of “enforcement personne! 
acting against the Axis rather than p 
licing their fellow-citizens. 

There is a growing suspicion th: 
the Government offices have been i 
much too great a hurry to hire ne 
personnel since the war activity star! 
ed. New employees have been pac} 
ed in so thick and fast that they ge 
in each other’s way. Secretary of tli 
Navy Knox is credited with calling 
halt to the increased inflowing of ne\ 
employees into his Department. H 
directed officials to carefully classify th: 
workers according to their abilities, anc 
to weed out the unfits. As a result th: 
work is now being done much bett 
by a smaller number. 


There is an example for other biz 
officials to consider. There has bee: 
too much of a suggestion of excitement, 
almost of madness, in the Capital rush 
It gave occasion—not justification—for 
that grocery official to say that “Wash- 
ington is the only insane asylum that 
is run by its own inmates.” 


q 


The President delegated to other of- 
ficials the authority and privilege of 
appointing dollar-a-year men. That 
ought to relieve him of a lot of pressure 
from those seeking the almighty dollar. 


€ 


Movie attendance in this country has 
risen from 85 million a week last year 
to 95 million this year. Shortage of 
rubber seems to be turning us from 
moving to movies. 


9 


Justices Douglas, Black and Murphy 
of the U. S. Supreme Court seem to be 
out for the dissenting record. In dis- 
senting in a recent case they took oc- 
casion to dissent from their own opin- 
ions expressed in a 1940 case. 


q 


Bobby Jones, the ace golfer of yester- 
day, has become a captain in the Army 
Air Forces. If punning could be tol- 
erated it might be remarked that the 
assignment with the flyers is quite ap- 
propriate for one who so long produced 
the birdies. 

q 


Maple sugar and syrup production 
this year was 66 per cent above that of 
last year. What news could be sweeter? 
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NEWS 


IN BRIEF 





National 
All non-essential civilians in the Ha- 
aiian Islands were urged to leave the 
rritory by Lt. Gen. Delos C. Emmons, 
mmander of the Hawaiian Depart- 
ent, who warns against the false sense 
f security occasioned there by the Jap 
feat at Midway... © Complying with 
‘quest of the Bo: wed of War Communi- 
itions, the Federal Communications 
( Commission ordered all amateur radio 
ransmitters to register by Aug. 25... 
¢ When the Schenectady Gener: il Elec- 
tric plant, the sixth G-E Plant to receive 
ie honor, was awarded the Navy “E” 
ennant for excellence, its president 


Charles E. Wilson was decorated with 
ix “E” buttons by Capt. Joseph S. 
Evans, U.S. N.... @ State Dept. re- 


eased the names of 629 Americans 
scheduled to return from Jap occupied 
Pacific under agreement through Swiss 
wuthorities . . . ® National Selective 
Service headquarters ordered men of 
nilitary age with wives and children to 
e placed at the bottom of the induc- 
tion list. Those with wives alone are to 
ve placed a step ahead. 


° o o 


U. S. at War 

Kearney, N. J., shipyards were the 
scene of two more launchings of U. S. 

Navy destroyers, the Jenkins and the 
LaVallette, named in honor of late dis- 
tinguished admirals . . . @ Shortly a 

program will be set up to train New 
York’ s 26,000 physicians to diagnose and 
treat poison gas cases. Later the pro- 
gram will be extended to include all 
doctors along the eastern seaboard and 
Gulf Coast, announced Dr. David D. 
Rutstein, consultant’ on medical as- 
pects of chemical warfare for the medi- 
cal division of the Office of Civilian De- 
fense... ®@ Paul V. McNutt, chairman 
of the War Manpower Commission, 
pointed out that of 20,000 physicians to 
be supplied the armed forces in the 
next six months, 16,000 of them must 
come from eight states behind in their 


quotas: N. Y., Ill., Cal., Penna., Mass., 
N. J., Mich. and Ohio. 
Forgign 


Diplomatic tension continued in Ar- 
gentina, one of the two American na- 
tions still maintaining relations with the 
Axis. Government sources announced 
that the nation would not seek shipping 
immunity from the German submarine 
blockade, although it would be entitled 
to immunity under international law. 
The Chamber of Deputies refused to 
hear Foreign Minister Enrique Ruiz 
Guinazu’s exposition (which it had re- 


quested) of Argentina’s foreign policy 
when he ate d that the stenographers 
withdraw. President Roberto Ortiz, 
who has been inactive since July 3, 
1940, signed a letter resigning his office 
when physici: wns convinced-him that 
nothing can be done to restore his fail- 
ing eyesight, leaving in power Acting 





Acme 


G. E. President Wears Six “E” Buttons 


President Castillo, whose policy is neu- 
trality. It was announced also that Ar- 
gentina protested to Germany against 
the aggressive sub sinking of the Rio 
Tercero, killing five crew members . .. 
¢ While convalescing from an influenza 
seige Pope Pius XII granted an audience 
to Spain's Foreign Minister Ramon Ser- 
rano Suner where Suner discussed the 
pressure of the aristocracy in Spain for 
return of the menarchy. Spanish ec- 
clesiasts are reportedly supporting the 


trend. 
° 2 9 


People 


Ill for ten days with infirmities of 
age, Mrs. Mary A. Penne Stilwell, 82, 
mother of Lt. Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell, 
died in her New York home. Lt. Stil- 
well, U. S. Army, chief of staff of the 
Chinese Army, had visited his mother 
just before leaving for the Far East 
several months ago ... ® World War 
draft dodger Grover Cleveland Berg- 
doll requested a Presidential pardon so 
he could enlist in the Army Air Force 
to “redeem himself.” He has served 
three years of a 7-year term in Leaven- 
worth... ®@ Ralph McAllister Inger- 
soll, editor of N. Y. tabloid PM, 
was ordered to report for Army induc- 
tion. On petition of PM’s publisher 
Marshall Field for Ingersoll’s deferment 
the induction was delayed ... © Son 
of the British poet laureate, John Mase- 
field, 32-year-old Lewis Crommelin 
Masefield was killed in action as a 
private in the British Army Medical 
Corps. 





LOOSE DENTAL PLATES 
RELINED AND TIGHTENED AT HOME §i 


NEWLY IMPROVED DENDEX 
RELINER, a plastic, builds up 
(refits) loose upper & lower den- 
tures. Really makes them fit as 
they should without using powder. 
Easily applied. No heating required. 
Brush it on and wear your plates 
while it sets. It adheres to the 
plates onlyand makes a comfort- 
able, smooth and durable surface 
that can be washed and scrubbed. Each application lasts 
for months. Not a powder or wax. Contains no rubber 
or gum. Neutral pink color. Sold on a MONEY BACE 
GUARANTEE. Not sold in stores. Mail $1 directly to us 
for generous supply, brush and directions DENDEX 
CO., Dept. 21-X, 2714 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif 


Look 10 to 15 Years Younger 


Why worry because you have wrinkles, 
lines, baggy eyes, double chin, sag- 
ging muscies or other age signs? Be 
amazed! Send $1.25 for a full month's 
supply of LATTA-CREAM. Money re- 
funded if not entirely satisfied 


LATTA-CREAM, 
SOS Sth Ave., (Dept. PA-4) New York 


PATHFINDER 


is the magazine 
of the hour... 


1. because of its unequaled digest 
and explanation of Washington 
affairs the important news from 
all corners of the globe. 

















2. because it gives you facts—free 
of all favoritism and propaganda— 
facts that other sources of infor- 
mation do not make clear. 


3. because it keeps you well in- 
formed on the things you need to 
know in order to do your part 
for victory. 


4. because it will save you both time 
and money. It gives you... 


52 ISSUES $1 
FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion ; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can 
eat and talk with greater comfort and security; in 
many cases almost ae well as with natural teeth. 
Klutch lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rotk- 
ing, chafing plate. 25cand 50c at druggists... . If your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on sub- 
stitutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a 
generous tria! box. (C) 1. P. INC. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 2902-G, ELMIRA, N, Y. 












PROSTATE DISEASE * 


Don’t guess about your health. Send 
today for our Free Illustrated booklet 

‘Facts for Men Past 40.’’ This booklet 
explains in detail latest facts about 
prostate disease. 

For years, men from every walk of 
life — ministers, doctors, merchants, 
farmers, railroad men, and lawyers 
gonna ‘trom every state have benefited 
by our mild and effective treatment for 

Iments common to men past 40. 

Don’t delay another day—fill in the 
coupon and receive your booklet by re- 
turn mail. 


MILFORD SANITARIUM 


DEPT.P, MILFORD, KANSAS 


Gentlemen: Please send | me your 
FREB booklet of ‘FACTS.’ 


Name .... 
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PRESENTING 





Rufus Woods 


AST month the waters of the Colum- 
bia River had risen to full volume 
behind Grand Coulee dam; the eleven 
massive gates on the crest were opened 
wide; and down the face of the dam, 
for the first time, spilled the mightiest 
stream of water in all the world—a wa- 
terfall five city blocks wide, thirty-two 
stories high—a waterfall symbolizing an 
elecftic power potential six times as 
great as Niagara Falls. 

Naturally, the occasion called for a 
celebration; and, just as naturally, one 
of the honored guests was Rufus Woods, 
of Wenatchee, Washington. To have 
held such a celebration without Rufus 
Woods’ presence would have been 
something like forgetting to ask the 
preacher to the wedding, for no other 
person has had as much to do with 
Grand Coulee dam. 

Rufus Woods is a big jovial fellow, 
whose 64 years look more like 40. And 
he’s as fabulous as the affinity between 
him and the Columbia River is faithful 
and long. 

Across the top of his newspaper, the 
Wenatchee Daily World, is printed the 
line: “Published in the Apple Capital of 
the World and the Buckle of the Power 
Belt of the Great Northwest.” Now 
there might be an element of boastful- 
nes about such a statement—especially 
considering that Rufus is a bold and 
blunt fellow—but not much. After all- 
it was in this newspaper, ‘way back in 
July, 1918, that Rufus gave to the world 
the dream of Grand Coulee dam—the 
biggest construction job ever contem- 
plated by man. 

Rufus didn’t dream the dream, him- 
self. That honor goes to William Clapp, 
a lawyer in Ephrata up on the Big Bend 
wheat plateau across the Columbia Riv- 
er from Wenatchee. It was William 
Clapp who first foresaw the power po- 
tentialities of a dam across on the Col- 
umbia River at the northernmost point 
of the river's Big Bend—at the spot 
where, in the glacial age, the river 
choked up behind an ice pack, broke 
thréugh the hills on the south bank, and 
cut a deep gorge southward through 
the plateu—a gorge that, when the glac- 
ier receded and the Columbia returned 
to its old channel, was left an arid basin 
known as the Grand Coulee. 

But it was Rufus Woods who became 
the prophet, the pamphleteer, the cease- 
less and tireless agitator for Grand Cou- 
lee. He organized and became pres- 
ident of the Columbia River Develop- 
ment League; he fought not only the 
private power interests but the apathy 
of the general public, as well; he was 





Rufus Woods Sold a Dream 


damned by his enemies as crackpot, 
and by his friends as a well-meaning 
but misguided booster. Yet all the while 
he kept howling in his newspaper and 
pestering Washington. 

Then, in 1931, the Coulee got its 
first big break. The United States Army 
Engineers put its “OK” on the dam. And 


Geographic Tabloid 





INDIA 
Location—Central peninsula of south- 
ern Asia, 
Area—1,808,679 sq. mi. 
Population—352,837,778. 
Capital—New Delhi (Pop. 447,442). 
Government — British Governor-Gen- 
eral and, under Government of India 
Act (1935), two native legislative cham- 
bers, the Council of State (58 repre- 
sentatives of British India) and the 
House of Assembly (141 representa- 
tives). India Act establishes a federa- 
tion embracing British India and the 
Native States with local autonomy. 
Governor-General—Lord Linlithgow. 
Education — 226,331 “recognized” 
educational institutions; 17,036 “unrec- 


ognized”; illiteracy high. 
Religion — Hindus, Moslems, Budd- 
hists, Tribal, Christians, Sikhs, Jains, 


Zoroastrians, Jews. 

Products — Sandalwood, teak, satin- 
wood, date palm, coconut, acacia, ban- 
yan, tea, rice, coffee, wheat, sugar cane, 
cotton, jute, mustard, eat castor 
seed, rubber, corn, indigo, woven cloths, 
wide range of minerals. 

Diplomatic Representatives—Sir Girja 
Shankar Bajpai, Agent general for In- 
dia in U. S. 


PATHFINDER 


finally, in the public works program of 
the Roosevelt Administration, the dream 
of Grand Coulee came true. Certainly, 
one of the proudest days in Rufus’ life 
was when he stood on the platform with 
President Roosevelt as a special guest at 
the dedication of Grand Coulee dam. 
Rufus was, and is, a member in good 
standing of the Republican party—but, 
as the history of the Northwest so plain- 
ly proves, party lines don’t mean much 
to public power advocates. 

The Coulee was a dream of peace- 
time development, of the reclamation of 
a vast area of waste land. But now that 
must wait—for the power from the Cou- 
lee’s hydro-electric generators, the larg 
est in all the world, now goes to mag- 
nesium and aluminum plants, shipyards 
and airplane factories, to essential war 
industries all over the Pacific North- 
west. 

But whether it’s wartime or peace- 
time, Rufus Woods is as tireless as ever 
in behalf of his beloved Columbia River 
basin. 

Several weeks ago, Rufus heard of a 
plan to make synthetic rubber out of 
wheat. So he headed for Washington 
at once to learn what it was all about. 


That’s the way he operates. His thirst 
for knowledge is never quenched; his 
desire to see at first hand what is going 
on has taken him all over the world. 

He went to Russia twice to make up 
his own mind about the Soviet regime 
—and so spontaneous is his inquisitive 
instinct that when he makes up his 
mind to go to Russia the second time, 
he left Wenatchee on the first through- 
train east, just four hours later. News- 
papermen in Berlin knew him about as 
well as those in Washington; and when 
Hitler marched into Vienna in 1935, 
after the Dolfuss government had been 
treacherously overthrown and Austria 
taken without a battle, there was Rufus 
Woods standing on the street with a 
group of American correspondens. He 
once wondered what circus life was 
like—so he got a job as a clown and 
found out. And last year he visited 
every one of the Latin-American coun- 
tries just to see how the Good Neigh- 
bor program was progressing. 


He travels almost as light as a moun- 
tain climber—one small suitcase and his 
portable typewriter, thats’ all. And if 
the folks in Wenatchee miss him for a 
few days, they don’t give it another 
thought. They know that before long, 
they'll be reading personal, eye-witness 
accounts of big doings sent by Rufus 
from somewhere in the world—from 
Moscow or Buenos Aires, or Tokyo or 
Athens. 

Ernie Pyle, the columnist, who is no 
mean traveler himself, says Rufus is 
“The most perambulating man I know.” 
Rufus, himself, thinks he’s the envy of 
most of the newspapermen he ever met. 

And Rufus is prob: ably right. 
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Patchwork Fashions 


Remember the bandanna dresses of 
ome years back? With a few bandan- 
nas a nimble-fingered woman could 
whip up a frock in no time. To be sure, 
such a costume would be amusingly 

dated today, but before long its counter- 

art will be appearing on 
he sidewalks of your town, 

» why not be the first to 
come out in patches? « The 
fad for colorful spashes in 
patches is destined to be- 
come a vogue among high 
chool and college girls and 
has already made inroads in 
the fashion world. For in- 
stance, one designer has 
come out with a pastel frock 
whose skirt is decorated 
with large contrasting patch- 
es and, believe it or not, 
the one sleeve is made of 
the same contrasting ma- 
terial. The new Fall show- 
ings in some quarters have 
also taken up the patch 
theme in jerseys. 

Clever little jackets can 
be created out of bright 
calicoes, ginghams and other 


lot of ey do the 
job. Turbans, gloves and 
pocketbooks are all open 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


(Title Copyrighted) 


News and Comment of Interest To Women 


demure with her needlework. But not 
Chattanooga-borh Kay Raht. In the first 
place, she went to Bryn Mawr. Filled 
with un-Southern ideas at graduation, 
she up and became a teacher instead of 
a lady. We hasten to correct that to 
“lady. ” Then the next thing the shocked 
Chattanooga verandas knew, the Raht 





Cheese Souffle 


HEESE, besides all its other nutritive qualities, has what 

Security Administrator Paul V. McNutt calls ‘ 

Z for Zest. 
bines taste with high food value. 

Ingredients: 4 tablespoons butter; 


Here’s a cheese recipe that’s a favorite. 


“Vitamin 
It com- 


4 tablespoons flour; 1% 


mercial announcements. Miss Raht 
wasn’t letting the fire burn low. And it 
came in handy. Wilder mentioned at 
lunch one day that Clifford Goldsmith, 
author of The Aldrich Family, was look- 
ing for a mother for Henry. In less 
time than that Kay had Goldsmith on 
the phone and Goldsmith had a “Mrs. 
Aldrich.” That was in 1939, 
and Miss Raht is still going 
strong. In addition, she 
has taken on an added ma- 
ternal burden by playing 
mother to the boys at the 
New York Stage Canteen 
for men in uniform. 


—_ 


Cord Kinks 

Many women who are 
particular to the nth degree 
about their household ap- 
pliances seem to consider 
the applicance cords as 
something entirely apart 
from the toaster, the wash- 
er or the vacuum cleaner. 
They exercise as much care 
with them as they would 
with an old hank of twine. 
Ironing finished, the cord 
plug comes out of the outlet 
with a jerk, and more likely 
than not a few of the tiny 
wires inside the plug are 
torn loose from their con- 







































cups milk; 1 teaspoon salt; dash of cayenne; one-half pound 
“Old English” Process Cheddar Cheese; 6 eggs. 

Directions: Make a sauce with the butter, flour, milk and 
seasonings. When thickened and smooth, remove from the 
fire and add the sliced cheese. Stir until the cheese is melted. 
Add the beaten yolks of eggs and mix well. Cool the mixture, 
and slowly pour it into the stiffly beaten whites of eggs. Mix 
carefully but thoroughly. Pour into a two-quart casserole and 
bake one and one-half hours in a slow oven, 300 degrees. 
Serve at once. 


fields for your imagination 
torunin. Elbows of jackets 
might be reinforced with 


nection. Repeated often . 
enough, the act eventually 
results in a short circuit. It 
is common knowledge that 
the plug should be grasped 
in plugging in or disconnect- 
ing the cord, but the “yank” 


cottons. A few patches and 


belt. And just think! Now 
you can patch Susies’ frocks 
ind socks in colors, add a 


leather — to match 
the collar, buttons and 


big hair bow of the same 
material, as did one play Ly- 
ful mother, and Susie is the belle of 
the neighborhood. 

This is an idee to let yourself go on, 
so ferret out those laid-away materials 
and see what you can concoct in the 
way of patchwork fashions. 

TT 


Mrs. Aldrich, alias Kay Raht 


“Henry! Henry Aldrich!” Just as 
sure as 8:30 p.m. Thursday rolls around 
- call rings through an amazingly 
large number of typical American 
homes. The voice belongs to a woman 
who, by Southern tradition, ought to be 
sitting on a veranda being modest and 





girl was on her way to attend a school 
of the theater at Gloucester, Mass. That 
was when the home town gave up, but 
it was only the beginning for Kay. 

New York! Mecca for all hope fuls! 
But New York just rocked on its heels 
and looked the Raht girl over for a time. 
Finally it opened two doors—both of 
them shows that never quite got around 
to opening. Kay’s first real role came as 
the result of a little by-play she in- 
dulged in; a chance reading from Thorn- 
ton Wilder’s Our Town gave her the 
role of Mrs. Gibbs through the play’s 
New York run and a year on the road. 

Next came radio auditions and com- 


method is so much quick- 
er and easier. 

Then there are those of us 
who furnish enlightening examples of 
what not to do in storing cords. We 
wrap them as tightly as they will wrap 
around the appliances or we hang them 
over a nail in the closet. Sabotage isn’t 
the purpose but it is the result. The 
wires inside the cord are broken and its 
days of usefulness are ended. Never 
bend a cord sharply or allow kinks in it. 
If it is permanently attached to the 
appliance, wrap it loosely around the 
supports provided; if it is detachable 
wrap it loosely over two round pegs 
several inches apart. 

When the iron or washer fails to oper- 
ate look first to the cord. It may be a 


_ 
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9030-——Smartly feminine for furlough-time, this soft 


print dress with unusual bodice Sizes 14 to 20 and 
32°to 42. Size 16, 34g yards 39 inch fabric. 


9045—Cool . Slimming . . and so becoming! 
The lovely sleeves, collar and bow may be trimmed 
with lace. Sizes 34 to 46. Size 36, 444 yards 35 inch 
fabric. 

9065—Sailor, ahoy! This pert nautical frock buttons 
down the f nd es gay braiding. Sizes 12 to 20 
Size 16, 4 yards 35 inch fabric 








Price of each pattern is 16c (in coins), The 
Summer Fashion Book is 10 cents. Address the 


PATHFINDER Pattern Department, 243 West 
i7th Street, New York, N. Y. 





loose connection some place from the 
appliance to the outlet. Or a fuse may 
have burned out. A wise woman will 
know the e and size of fuse used in 
her home and will have a supply on 
hand for replacements. Don't use a 
penny or any other makeshift if you 
would avoid serious trouble. 

As a final word, for efficiency and 
safety, replace or repair immediately 
any appliance cords which are frayed or 
broken or have loose or broken plugs. 
Any one of these conditions is a hazard 
in your home. 


a 


Waves at Home 


American women, busy at war work 
or on the home front, with time and 





7313—-Set a charming luncheon table with a cloth 
decorated by colorful embroidered pansies. A perfect 
gift idea! Number contains full details. 


344—-Every smart woman wears crocheted accessor- 
es this year. Make this pillbox “‘butterfiy’’ hat and 
matching bag of straw yarn or gimp! Number con- 
tains full details. 


Fashions For Your Needle 


PATHFINDER 


gasoline at a premium, are streamlining 
their beauty habits. Permanent waves, 
for example, are now being brought to 
the home. A home-wave kit that has 
become very popular contains all the 
necessary materials for a permanent 
wave, including 40 curlers, shampoo 
and wave set. This machineless per- 
manent is easy to apply in your own 
home and should last as long as any 
professional permanent wave. 


a 


Vegetable Loaf 


Here is an easy way to work one 
green vegetable into the day’s diet. To 
many it will be a novelty, as tasteful 
as it is healthful. 

Directions: Either spinach or kale 








7285—Handkerchiefs, linens, children’s clothes— 
here’s a fine finishing to in a collection of nine 
easy - to- make edgings. Number contains full de- 
tails. 






364—Use up odds and ends from your scrap, bag for 
this patchwork apron Finish the bib with an ap- 
plique posy. Number contains full details. 


Price of patterns 16c (in coins) each. Complete instructions are included in each pattern, Address 
all orders to Needlecraft Editor, PATHFINDER, 82 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
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may be used in a vegetable loaf. Pre- 
pare as for green vegetables, adding a 
little onion for flavor. Remove the cen- 
ter from a loaf of stale bread. Fill the 
shell with the hot vegetable mixture and 
moisten the sides and top of the loaf. 


Women’s Navy Reserve 


ISSED out on officers’ training 
for the Women’s Army Auxil- 
iary Corps, did youP Well, don't 
fret over it. Very shortly the Wom- 
en’s Reserve in the Navy will be 
coming along. As planned this 


group will not be an “auxiliary,” as 
is the WAAC, but rather an integral 
part of the Navy and as such will 
enjoy all the rights and privileges of 
Regular Naval Reservists, except dis- 
ability compensation which will be 
replaced by civilian compensation. 


That sounds all right, doesn’t it? 
And Chief of the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel Rear Adm. Randall Jacobs 
testified before a Senate committee 
that since women reservists would be 
used as “direct replacements” for 
men they should receive correspond- 
ing rank and pay. He said also 
that uniforms are to be similar to the 
Navy nurses’ uniforms but will not 
be issued. Officers will be given 
$250 and enlisted women $200 to 
splurge on wardrobes—in accordance 
with specifications. Look for more 
on this. 





Bake until hot and crisp, then cut in 
slices to serve. The left-over bread can 
be used in bread or fruit puddings. 


EEE 


Barbecued Spareribs 

If you always have sauerkraut with 
spareribs, surprise the family, and your- 
self this time, by barbecuing the spare- 
ribs. You are in for a treat. 

Ingredients: Four pounds spareribs; 
one medium-sized onion; two table- 
spoons butter; two tablespoons vinegar; 
four tablespoons lemon juice; two table- 
spoons brown sugar; one-eighth tea- 
spoon cayenne pepper; one cup catsup; 
three tablespoons Worcestershire sauce; 
one-half tablespoon ground mustard; 
one cup water; one-half cup celery or 
one tablespoon celery salt; two table- 
spoons fat. 

Directions: Brown spareribs in a large 
skillet over high heat. When entirely 
browned, put them in a baking pan. 
Melt butter and brown onions cut fine: 
add other ingredients. When hot, pour 
over meat. Roast two hours in oven 
preheated to 350 degrees F. Serves four 
or five. 
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Salad Deluxe 


Perhaps you think you haven’t time 
to prepare a salad; maybe the family is 
crying, “Let’s eat,” but this orange am- 
brosia salad, once served, will be the 
piece de resistance of any meal, delayed 
or otherwise. 


Ingredients: Medium-size oranges, 
lettuce, honey, shredded coconut. 

Directions: Peel the oranges and 
slice crosswise, allowing four or five 
slices (one-fourth inch) for each salad. 
Arrange lettuce on salad plates. Have 
warm honey and coconut in separate 
dishes. Dip orange slices in honey and 
then in coconut. Arrange on lettuce 
leaves. Serve cold. 


ww 


Household Hints 


@ Sheets and other linens should be 
ironed in different folds each week so 
the creases will not break through. 


q Food bought in season will help 
to keep that part of the budget within 
reason. 


q Those yellow piano keys are cry- 
ing for some care. A soft cloth damp- 
ened in borax water will do wonders for 
them. Dry thoroughly with another soft 
cloth. 


q To protect garden shoes keep 
them well greased or oiled with neat'’s- 
foot oil or cod or castor oil, tallow or 
wool grease. Let dry in a warm place. 


q To keep bread in the best condi- 
tion, store it when cool in a clean, well- 
aired, covered, ventilated container and 
keep in a cool, dry place. 


q Sweet corn, green string beans, 
green peas, pumpkins, squash, celery 
and greens are best vegetables for home 
drying. Apples and berries are best 
adapted to drying in the home among 
fruits. 








JUNE LANG 


Glamorous movie star, praises 
This actual pho- 
shows her gorgeous 


Charm Kurl. 
tograph 
Charm Kurl Permanent Wave. 





users everywhere. 


cost you nothing to try. Don’t send a penny. 





There 
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WIN $150.00 
FOR YOUR RECIPES 


PATHFINDER offers its Wom- 
en readers an opportunity to 
serve their country by earning 


a U. S. War Bond. 
Cheese has an important place in 


America’s diet and it is our belief that 
many persons do not use cheese as fre- 


quently ‘as they should. Cheese is an 
economical food. It can be prepared 
quickly in many different ways. It is 


rich in proteins and calories. To acquaint 
the housewife with the pleasure and 
profit that can be derived from the use 
of this tasty food, high in nutritional 
qualities, PATHFINDER offers $150.00 for 
the three best recipes for Cheese or 
Cheese Dishes: 


ist Prize $75.00 War Bond 
2nd Prize 50.00 War Bond 
3rd Prize 25.00 War Bond 


Rules of the Contest: 


Your entry must be postmarked not 
later than July 15th.’ Mail all entries te 
Woman’s World Editor, Pathfinder Pub, 
Co., Washington, D. C. Our judges de- 
cision shall be final. Entries will be judged 
for their originality, simplicity or ease of 
preparing, tastiness and adaptability for 
combining with other dishes as the meal 
foundation. Prizes will be awarded Aug. 
Ist and will be announced in that issue 
of PATHFINDER. Contest is open to all 
PATHFINDER readers except employees 
of Pathfinder, SEND YOUR RECIPE 
NOW. YOU MAY WIN A WAR BOND. 


PERMANENT WAVE — 







FOR 
COMPLETE 
HOME KIT 





Each KIT Contains 40 Curlers 


SHAMPOO and WAVE SET also included 


is nothing else to buy. 
5 set are included free in each Charm-Kuri Kit. 
Charm-Kurl it is easy to give yourself a thrilling, 
machineless permanent wave in the privacy of your 
own home that should last as long as any profes 
sional permanent wave. 
any experience 
simple instructions. 


So Easy Even a Child Can Do It 


Charm-Kurl is easy and safe to use; no experience 
required; contains no harmful chemicals or ammonia; 
requires no machines or dryers, heat or electricity. 
Desirable for both women and children. 


Shampoo and wave 
With 


You do not have to have 
in waving hair. Just follow the 


SEND NO MONEY 


A flood of letters of praise are coming in daily from 
Charm-Kurl must satisfy you as it has satisfied these others or it will 
Just send your name and address and it will be 


sent to you C. O. D. for 59c, pilus postage, with the understanding that if you are not thrilled 


with the results, your money will be cheerfully refunded. 
beautiful permanent to gain, so take advantage of this special offer. 


CHARM-KURL COMPANY Dept. 178, 2459 University Avenue St. Paul, Minn. 


You have nothing to risk and @ 
Send today. 
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HOLY BIBL 


WITH INDIVIDUAL NAME STAMPED IN 22-KARAT GOLD 
YOUR CHOICE 
WITH DELUXE ZIPPER - - - - $948 


WITHOUT ZIPPER- - - - - - $498 


Never such a Value in a HOLY BIBLE 
Here is a new Bible printed from all 

new plates, large, clear, reading type 

with many special features such as: 


Concordance 

Self-pronouncing dictionary 

Aids to Bible Students 

Calendar of daily readings 

Colored frontispiece 

Nine Colored Maps 

Words of Jesus printed in red 

Printed on fine white paper 

Durably bound in black simulated 
leather 

Gilt stamped, rounded corners 

Individual names stamped in 22-karat 
gold free 

Your choice with or without zipper 


MAKES IDEAL GIFT 


The new type zipper cover with easy zip 
binder opens and closes instantly as desired, 
protecting the contents against wind, rain, 
snow, sleet or all weather. Ideal for preserv- 
ing mementos, keeping book-marks in place, 
holding and preserving pressed flowers, 
leaves, keepsakes, etc. Compact, easily car- 
ried, hand-or-pocket size, at the same time 
being full reader’s Bible size. 





<> 5% x 7% ins. 
1126 Pages 


Contains Old and New Testaments, Divinity Circuit. Cover title gold-stamped; beau- 
tifully bound in black simulated leather, a neat, impressive, dignified-appearing Bible, 
and a value unequaled, 

Individual Name and Zip-All-Around Binder makes this Bible an all time Ideal Gift. 
Send them to the children at college and the boys in the service. Bibles are always 
appreciated gifts, this one doubly so because of owners name appearing in genuine 
22-karat gold leaf on the cover, making an individual and treasured gift of lasting and 
sentimental value. Due to defense priorities zipper covers have been discontinued and 
we cannot furnish the zipper covers beyond our present limited suppy. You had 
better order now—One for yourself and several gifts. Remember, any name you 
desire will be stamped on the cover in 22-karat gold, one name to a Bible, without 
any extra charge, and Bibles will be individually boxed and mailed postpaid anywhere 
in the U. S. and possessions. No extra charge for postage or mailing service. Print 
names clearly—Use the Coupon below. 


Name stamped in 22-karat gold FREE 


ST SSSS se ewes eeseeeBBBBBBBBBeeEBeeeEEEEBREEEESEEEEEEE EEE EEE, 
4 a 
@ PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, PRINT CLEARLY BELOW THE NAMES * 
# 2414 DOUGLAS ST., N. E. YOU WANT STAMPED ON BIBLES , 
# WASHINGTON, D. C. ° 
SR acl. a err oer re cae i, re ‘ 
6 Enclosed is $............ for which send me: pe 
, ..copies De Luxe Bible with zipper at $2.48 : 
- Tiwi eee ee dU!0m0mUm”mmlmCCCUU eel rnrenee eeoereyeness? ‘ 
g with names shown at right stamped FREE in , 
Q22-karat cold. 8 §.  iii(i(t(C*CSBAA AMR GRO RRM Geet estar etreeenceeenseateeneeneeaenes ‘ 
, : 
EE. .-) Santis ye eee tee!” a Oi  pealeabhmnt tices iieutined mate tebe <anietand micelle cum ‘ 
, DEE wb-d60$000 csebdntwtnsebesdreneeesantionkanenns | 
, , 
SS, sn ttad<hdanaddusctehetidsecedeguuaagemhe: © Oe eet ates Rene eee re Sires Oe Seem meee SEER waa em , 
, , 
’ omm....................._. ome —«_— = pate cceccecesorcsvcccossvveccoscctovcecs , 
g Town oe eccccccecvces et eee aee Se ee ee ee ee $ 
, All Bible orders will be mailed postpaid anywhere in U. S. and possessions. No extra charge for tage , 
# or name in gold. Tf Bibles are to be mailed direct to others write mailing instructions on separate ¢ sheet s 
: and we will mail out separately at no extra cost to you. ‘ 
Swemeeaeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeneseeuaseaaeeaaunauaes! 


PATHFINDER 


READERS WRITE 








Rubber on the Farm 

In reading your lengthy article on th 
rubber situation one important angle i 
missing. I am a life-long farmer and 
know as every other old farmer does tha 
until very recent years all of our far 
implements operated well on iron whee! 
Now a large percentage of them are 0: 
rubber wheels. Farm wagons, tractor 
harvesters, mowers and even lawn mow- 
ers, are all on rubber tires. All this ver) 
great quantity of farm machinery has gon 
and can still go well and just as effectivel) 
on iron tires. No farm implement factor 
ought to put on any more rubber tires; an: 
if necessary to win the war, why not re- 
place the rubber tires now in use with 
iron ones? 

C. T. Leslie 

Orange, Tex. 








Numbering the Presidents 

Considering names only the U. S. A. ha 
had thirty-one Presidents, but becaus: 
Harrison presided in the interval betwee: 
Cleveland’s two terms, our present in 
cumbent is called the thirty-second. Per- 
haps a better way of numbering our Presi 
dents would be to add one to the numeri- 
cal order of succession each time a Presi 
dent takes the oath. Considered numeri- 
cally then, instead of nominally, Washing- 
ton was our first and second President, Jef- 
ferson our fourth and fifth, and when 
Roosevelt took the oath in 1941 he be- 
came our forty-third President. 

Orville Spaulding 

St. Louis, Mo. 





Our New Type 
Thanks for the new type. It is easier 
to read, especially when only one eye can 
be used. I greatly appreciate PATHFIND- 
ER and find it comprehensive and concise. 
Gertrude S. Pease 
Quincy, Ill. 


New Mexico’s Ice Cave 

My compliments to you on your article 
on New Mexico (PATHFINDER, May 30). 
It was very interesting—even to a New 
Mexican. For lack of space, I suppose, you 
were unable to mention the New Mexican 
Pinto Bean, which packs a mighty. wallop— 
leading all foods for iron content. New 
Mexico Chile is so hot that it’s red—chock 
full of vitamins. Chilied beans are some- 


ring. 

In Trechado’s back yard, so to speak, 
is Crystal Ice Cavern, the world’s largest 
known ice cave. Its total underground 
length is about 500 feet. Thousands of 
tons of natural ice have formed there 
through thousands of years. Unadvertised 
and uncommercialized, the Crystal Ice 
Cavern is seen free of charge each summer 
by hundreds of dumbfounded visitors who 
didn’t know that such a thing existed. E. R. 
Harrington, the nation’s leading ice cave 
authority, says that the formation of ice is 
not caused by some mysterious gas but by 
a freak circulation of natural air. 


James R. Hogg 
Trechado, N. M. 


Moon-Bow 
If by the expression moon-bow you mean 
rainbow at night instead of the daytime, 
there is (besides Kentucky) another place 
they can be seen, and that is in the Panama 
Canal Zone. I saw three in one evening 
at the same time sometime in 1912. 


William Fabian 
Oakland, Calif. 
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RHYME & REASON 











\ E SLEEP, but the loom of life never 
stops and the pattern which was 
eaving when the sun went down is weav- 
¢ when it comes up tomorrow. 
—HENRY WARD BEECHER 
2° o ced 
Everywhere I have sought rest and found 
it not except sitting apart in a nook with 
1 little book. 
~—THOMAS A. KEMPIS 


o Q o 


A compliment is usually accompanied 
ith a bow, as if to beg pardon for pay- 


ig it. 
—J. C. and A. W. HARE 
a 


a o 


The Summer looks out from her brazen 
tower, 
C'hrough the flashing bars of July. 
—FRANCIS THOMPSON 


ced u & 


Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth. 
—HEBREWS 12:6 
* 8 @ 

A little love, a little trust, 

A soft impulse, a sudden dream, 

And life as dry as desert dust, 

Is fresher than a mountain stream. 
—STOPFORD A. BROOKE 


co) o] ced 


No sadder proof can be given by a man 
of his own littleness than disbelief in great 
men. 
—CARLYLE 


2 c ° 


Employment, sir, and hardships, pre- 
ent melancholy. 
—SAMUEL JOHNSON 
% 2 ° 
Remembrances embellish life but for- 
getfulness alone makes it possible. 
—GENERAL CIALDINI 
e > oe 
Who steals my purse steals trash; ’tis some- 
thing, nothing; 
‘Twas mine, ’tis his, and has been slave to 
thousands; 
But he that filches from me my good name 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 


And makes me poor indeed. 
—OTHELLO 


° ° ed 


No cord nor cable can so forcibly draw, 
or hold so fast, as love can do with a 
twined thread. 

—BURTON 
°o od e 
It is not often that an opinion is worth 


expressing that cannot take care of itself. 
—HOLMES 
° 2 ce 
Prudence is the knowledge of things to 
be sought and those to be shunned. 
—CICERO 
So] o bed 
And the best and the worst of this is 
That neither is most to blame, 
If you have forgotten my kisses 
And I have forgotten your name. 


—SWINBURNE 


° ° 


My eg | is Pe world, and my re- 
oO 


ligion is to good. 
—THOMAS PAINE 
* s & 
I think, therefore I am. 
—DESCARTES 
2 e e 


America is the crucible of God. It is the 
melting pot where all the races are fusing 
and reforming these are the fires of 





God you’ve come to . . . Into the crucible 
with you all. God is making the American. 
—ZANGWILL 
° ° ° 
I am not a teacher: only a fellow- 
traveller of whom you asked the way. I 
pointed ahead—ahead of myself as well as 
of you. 
—SHAW 
a o 2 
I walked a mile with Sorrow 
And ne’er a word said she; 
But, oh, the things I learned from her 
When Sorrow walked with me. 
—ROBERT B. HAMILTON 





PASTIME and SMILES 





Brain Teaser 

Two men mow a square field. One 
being a faster mower than the other 
agrees to take the outside swath and to 
cut off all the corners. What part of 
the whole will each mow, there being 
12 swaths in each side of the field? 
Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week's: A band is just 
long enough to encircle a ball the size 
of the earth, 25,000 miles in circum- 
ference. Suppose the length of the 
band is increased 20 feet. How far will 
the band be from the ball, if it is equi- 
distant from the ball throughout? The 
distance is determined by subtracting 
the radius of the first band from that of 
the second band. Since the circumfer- 
ence of the second band is 20 feet long- 
er than that of the first band, the differ- 
ence between the radii would equal the 
radius of a circle 20 feet in circumfer- 
ence, or 3.18 feet. Thus 3.18 feet is the 
distance any part of the second band 
would be from the ball. 


TT Re 


Smiles 


The examination of the witness had 
been long, and attorney, witness and 
judge were all tired. “And about how 
far is it between these two towns?” the 
attorney asked. 

“About six miles as the flow cries,” 
replied the witness. 

“You mean as the cry flows, I sup- 
pose,” interjected the attorney. 

“No, no, " interrupted the judge . “He 
means as the fly crows.’ 


Their tires had given out, so he and 
his guest had to walk a mile to the end 
of the bus line. 

“Whatever induced you to buy a 
house in this forsaken spot?” 

“One of the best real estate salesmen 
in the business.’ 





“Jones seems to be a successful man. 
I suppose he made hay while the sun 
shone.” 

“Not only that, but he made it from 
the grass that other people let grow 
under their feet.” 
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Opportunities 


Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? Do 
you want agents? Want help? Want to work up 
& profitable business at home through the mails? 
Tell your story to more than two million PATH- 
FINDER readers. 
Classified Rates—30 cents a word; minimum 
10 words. Each initial and group of figures, 
as well as each part of the name and address, 
will be counted as words. 
Address—Classified Ad Dept., 
Washington, D. C. 











PATHFINDER, 







AGENTS WANTED 


MONEY MAKING SENSATION! Sell friends 50 name 
imprinted Personal Christmas Cards only $1.00— 


Outstanding line 30 assortments 30c up. 
Famous 21 


free samples. 
Patriotic Cards. Experience unnecessary. 


assortment on approval Special Offer. Hedenkamp, 
343 Broadway, Dept. PM-74, New York. 
BOOKS 


THE STORY OF THE CONSTITUTION, official pub- 

lication of the U. S. Constitution Sesquicentennial 
Commission. 192 pages, illustrated with portraits of 
the signers of the Constitution and the Chief Justices 
of the United States. The text of the Constitution, 
the Declaration of Independence, Washington's Pare- 
well Address, with the Story of the Constitution 
of the United States of America, and history from 
the origin and discovery of our land right up te 
now. A useful and valuable book for every Amer- 
ican. Size 6 x 9, full color hard cover, packed in 
individual carton. Sent upon receipt of 25c, or 
5 for *1.00. Publishers Book Service, 2414 Douglas 
Street, N. E.. Washington, D. C. 

COIN COLLECTORS 

COIN COLLECTORS — Read “The Numismatis t”. 

Published monthly. News, illustrated feature arti- 
cles on coins and medals. Sample copy 30c. American Nu- 
mismatic Association, 99 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 


2 





COMPOSERS 


SONGWRITERS, Write for free booklet, Profit Shar- 
ing Plan. Allied Music Service, Dept. 2, 204 East 
Fourth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


FARMS! ~~ Catalog 1384 bargains Wisconsin to Maine 
and south to Florida mailed Free. Strout Realty, 
255-EA 4th Ave., New York. For West Coast catalog 


write us 453-EA So Spring, Los Angeles, Calif. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Four Hundred acre Stock Ranch. For 
complete information write, S. W. Kelsey, Bear- 
creek, Montana. 





Mes it ak re 
FREE: SAMPLE INDIAN JOHN'S LAXATIVE. Sun- 
shine, 406 Cowles, Joliet, Illinois. 
MEDICAL 


RHEUMATISM—Arthritis- Neuritis-é Sciatica. Why con- 
tinue suffering the agonizing pains of these diseases 
when usual remedies have failed? Learn about a mod- 
ern, trustworthy, non-surgical method that gives re- 
sults when older methods fail. This marvelous treat- 
ment is completely explained in New Free Book pub- 
lished by Ball Clinic, Department 6305, Excelsior 
Springs, Missourl—One of the World's Famous Health 
Resorts. Write today. No obligation. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
“THE FATHER AND HIS FAMILY.” Never any- 
thing like it—it will revolutionize your life Love's 
secret revealed. Millions should read it. Price $1.00. 
P. O. Box 145, Seattle, Washington 


PERSONAL 


SOLVE PROBLEMS WITH ONTOLOGY. Attract suc- 
cess, confidence, health, happiness, through secret 
mind power Freee booklet. Alexander Keene, 82-B, 
Sedalia, Missouri 
PHOTO FINISHING 


ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 lustrous, distinct finish, 
permanent Velox glossy prints 25c—Reprints Je 
each. Fotoprint Service, Box H, Roanoke, Virginia. 


16 PRINTS or 8 prints and 2 enlargements, or 8 en- 
larged (4x6) prints 25c. Fast Service. Perfect Fils 
Service, LaCrosse, Wisc 


8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your rol. 
Send 30c—Mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West 
Salemi, Wisconsin 


PICTURES OF PRESIDENTS 


SHOWING EACH PRESIDENT from the start of 

our republic to the present day—from George 
Washington to Franklin D. Roosevelt. Each with 
facsimile signature and photographic likeness. Also 
shows the Bill of Rights. Reproduced in attrac 
tive colors with U. 8S. flag in red, white and blue. 
Suitable for framing or using as is for club, library, 
den, office or home. Nothing else like it ever 
before published. Send 50c, or three for $1.00, stamps 
or coin. Publishers Book Service, 2414 Douglas Street, 
N. E., Washington, D. C 


_____——Cd SONG POEMS WANTED sc c<s$s$Ss 
SONGWRITERS—SEND POEM For Immediate Con- 

sideration and Free Rhyming Dictionary. Richard 
Brothers, 14 Woods Building, Chicago. 


% VIEWS OF WASHINGTON 


48 BEAUTIFUL LITHOGRAPHED VIEWS of world’s 

greatest Capital. All important Government build- 
ings—Large Panoramic view of Capitol, New Supreme 
Court, Archives, Lincoln Memorial, National Museum, 
Smithsonian Institute,, Washington Monument, SGen- 
ate, White House, War and Navy Buildings, Pan 
American Union, Library of Congress, Tomb of 
Unknown Soldier, Department of Commerce, Red 
Cross, View of Historic Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Columbus Monument, Treasury Bidg., D. A» R. Bidg., 
Bureau of Engraving, Botanic Garden, Agriculture 
Bldg., Federal Reserve Bank, Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
Arlington Memorial Bridge, Rock Creek Park, Cherry 
Blossoms, Mt. Vernon, Arlington House, Scottish Rite 
Temple, etc. Every home should have a copy of this 
authoritative photographic presentation of our coun- 
try’s greatest and most important city. Make nice 
graduation, birthday or party gifts. Send 25c stamps 
or coin, or dollar bill for 6 copies, postpaid. Path- 
finder, Washington, D. C 
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YOUR NAME IN 
FULL IMPRINT- 
ED IN GOLD 
LETTERS FREE FOR PROMPT 


ACTION! 










Push the Button! Presto— 
it’s filled, ready to go! 


YOUR PEN 
PERSONAL- 
IZED 






THIS IS 
YOUR LAST 
CHANCE TO 
GET THIS 
AMAZING 
OFFER ...IT 
CANNOT BE 
REPEATED. 
ACT TODAY 
AND AVOID 
DISAP. 
POINTMENT. 


THIS BRAND NEW 
1942 MODEL 


is Sent to You 
Practically on 
Approval! 





We want you to test this amazing brand 
new fountain pen yourself. We want you 
" to inspect it, fill it, write with it for ten 
days. We want you to compare it with 
any other pen at any price. You are the 
judge .. . you alone decide. If you don’t 
agree you’ve made a real discovery, if 
you don’t say to yourself “How in the 
world can they do it?” .. . If your friends 
don’t guess you paid as much as ten 
times the price you actually paid... 
simply return the pen and get 
your money back for the asking. 


(J) the AMAZING 


PRESS BUTTON FOUNTAIN PEN 





THE PEN MAN, 179 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 







WHILE THEY LAST "=e !s,o" 


Most Amazing Introductory Offers 
_ | Ever Made to Pathfinder Readers 


YOU MUST ACT NOW! THIS SENSATIONAL MONEY-SAVIN 
EXTRA-VALUE OFFER WILL NOT BE REPEATED! 


The nationally-known PENMAN recently introduced a brand new fountain 
pen. It’s the popular-shaped model, backed by a guarantee of life service and 
has most of the features formerly found only on high-priced pens. Because ot 
the national emergency, the supply of rubber and steel for essential parts of 
this wonderful pen is limited and the stock of pens on hand must be closed 
out. So, through special arrangements, this nationally-advertised fountain pen 
is priced amazingly low to our readers for quick clearance. Regulation size, 
it is a real beauty. It has 14K, gold-plate military clip that meets army and 
navy regulations . . . visible ink supply gauge . . . 14K. gold-plate velvet smooth 
pen point that writes bold or fine, as you prefer. To fill this amazing fountain 
pen, just use the famous push-button filler. Instantly your pen holds enough 
ink to write thousands of words. The barrel is in the new, everlasting simulated 
pearl, beautiful and strong. You have your choice of a variety of popular 
colors. For a wonderful guaranteed fountain pen like this you might expect 
to pay $2...%3...84! At even $5, a year or so ago, this amazing fountain 
pen would have been a real bargain. 


FOR PROMPT ACTION . . . Your Full Name in Gold 
- 4 e Letters Will Be Imprinted On Your Pen Free Of All 
- Costs if You Mail The Coupon Now! 


Yes, the coupon below entitles you to one or two of these nationally adver- 
tised Push-Button Fountain Pens for only 69c (two for $1.25) ...and for prompt 
action your full name will be imprinted on your pens without charge! This 
is the one advertising bargain you can’t pass up! If you don’t have a fountain 
pen now, this is your chance to get a life service pen for only 69c and get your 
full name in gold letters imprinted on it free. But you must act promptly. 
The supply, due to the national emergency, is definitely limited. Don’t wait 
clip the coupon and mail it today sure. 


SEND NO MONEY spo tot... 
Pay Postman On Guarantee of 100% Satisfaction or Your Money Back ! 


Will you accept this friendly challenge? Will you send for this amazing value 
fountain pen on ten days’ trial? Are you willing to be convinced that a guar- 
anteed-for-life fountain pen need not be expensive? Then clip the coupon and 
mail it today. Send No Money! When your fountain pen arrives, deposit 69c 
for each pen you order (two for $1.25), plus postage charges. Then inspect your 
pen carefully. See how more easily it fills, how wonderfully neat it writes. Read 
the guarantee of life service that accompanies every pen. See your name im- 
printed in gold on your pen or pens. Then, if you don’t agree you’ve made a 
fountain pen discovery that may save you a great many dollars, if you aren’t so 
proud of your pen you want to show it to everyone, if you aren’t 100% satisfied in 
every way, simply return the pen within ten days and get Your Money Back for 
the asking! Remember, this is an advertising offer only. Don’t expect to get this 
amazing pen value with your name imprinted free, for long. You must act right 
away. Clip the coupon ... send for your beautiful, guaranteed-for-life-push- 
button fountain pen right now. The price is only 69c each, C.O.D. (two for $1.25). 


«===: CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY!......, 





a 
| 
The Penman, 179 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. A-12 

1 ’ . ’ i 
: Chicago, Ml. 10-DAY TRIAL COUPON ' 
t 4 
' Send (2) brand-new Push-Button Fountain Pens with names imprinted as checked below. ! 
5 On arrival I will deposit $1.25 plus postage with postman on understanding these pens are & 
i backed by a guarantee of life service . . . also I may return pens for any reason within § 
' 10 days and get my money back. t 
: (Print Plainly) ' 
5 IMPRINT THESE NAMES FREE H IMPRINT THESE NAMES FREE ' 
5 ON PENS ON MATCHING PENCILS s 
t ae SA. he 7 ar Tee 3 
| r ' 
| Y 
' i 
' : 
# [J Matching Automatic Pencil 39c : 
| is 1 Pen 69c a 

: [] 2 Pen and Pencil Sets $1.98 ae a : 
g CHECK [] Green [] Brown ( Black s 
g COLOR: [] Gray [] Burgundy (Red) Address....... te te eeseereeeseeees ' 
# [J Send postpaid, enclosed find $........ 5 
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JULY 4, 1942 


Between You and Me 
—and the Gatepost 


The other day a Japanese submarine deposited a few 
ementos, in the form of shells, upon an Oregon beach 
here we used to bathe, back in the days when the glorious 

West Coast claimed us for its own. One of these bright 
summer days, there will be other mementos upon the same 
aches, mementos, too, of the Japanese. It’s our guess 
that as the wreckage of the Japanese ships lost at the battles 

f Midway and the Aleutians begins to break up, there will 
be oars and life preservers and rafts found upon the beaches 

f Washington, Oregon and California, carried there as flot- 
sam and jetsam by the Japanese current. 

Those who have lived in the northwest generally, and 
\laska in particular, know of this “Gulf Stream of the Pacific,” 
the Kuroshiwo of the Japanese. It starts from the east coast 

f Luzon, in the Philippines, passes Formosa and approaches 

the southwest coast of Japan, where the current divides, the 

jor part going through Van Diemen Straits, at what seems 

to be a terrific pace, from 48 to 72 miles a day. The current 

ives the coast of Japan at Cape Maboye, e: ist of Yokohama 

ind runs northeast like the Gulf Stream, touching the shores 
nd affecting the climate of the entire Pacific Coast. 


This current often brings to the Alaskan Aleutians wreck- 
age of strange Oriental and: tropical woods, but there’s hardly 
a sea-coast curio shop in Alaska, Washington, Oregon or 

California that does not have in it some of the hollow glass 
balls which Japanese fishermen use to buoy up their fishing 
nets. 

Whether the Japanese current enters Bering Sea, north 
of the Aleutian Islands, now the scene of the first Japanese 
landing on North American soil, is not known, but we know 
that the southern area of Bering Sea is ice free even in the 
dead of winter, so that probably its warming influence some- 
how gets through the chain of islands. And the constant 
fogs are the result of the meeting of the warm Japanese 
current and the cold Arctic winds. 


x *k * 


American mothers will get a thrill from a little message 
that "Gene Tunney, former heavywe ight boxing champion of 
the world, passed on to us the + eee day. Now officially 
titled Lieutenant Commander, S. Navy, the man who 
fought and beat Jack De smpsey is entrusted with the job of 

eeping U ncle Sam’s sailors in good health. He says that 
today’s crop of sailors are physically, mentally and morally 
uperior to any group of men that he has seen. 





‘Plenty of exercise and healthy bodies,” says Lieutenant 
Commander Tunney, “builds the kind of morale that will win 
this war for America.” 


ie 


News from Africa doesn’t, at the moment, seem too 
tavorable for the English. Outsmarted by Rommel, Ger- 
many’s ace strategist, their tank superiority seems to have 
taken it-on the chin from the higher-powered German anti- 
tank guns. As we go to press, we see Nazi legions pounding 
into Egypt—Egypt, the primitive, the colorful, the historical 
land that somehow seems to figure in all of the early 


geography we learned from the Old Testament, and the 
New. 


Egypt, to us, brings back memories of a pleasant visit 
to a ple: isant land. We left our steamer at Suez, and, 
embarking in automobiles in the grey morning before dawn, 
drove on through the desert to Cairo. 


The weird half-light of the desert, the cold, the wan- 
dering camel trains, all stand out vividly in memory—and 
the entry into the bright color and life of steaming Cairo, 
And Shepheard’s Hotel, the caravansery that Rommel has 
said he would use as staff headquarters, where the beauty 
and color of all Egypt seem to congregate. And the native 
bazaars, where I spent a half-hour bargaining for a bolt of 
silk to send home to mother. And, too, the pleasant day 
spent in the gardens of the Mena House, in the everlasting 
shadows of the impressive Pyramids. And the visits up 
the Nile, into the tombs of the ancient kings, through the 
gorgeous museums rich in relics of another day, into the 
castles with their minarets outlined against the sky. 


And can we forget the cannonball imbedded in the 
masonry of a castle wall, a relic of the siege of Cairo, when 
Napoleon and his legions marched into the city, ages ago, 
it seems, but now brought strangely close. 

Egypt, that by every right should be herself, the prop- 
erty of no country, but free to all nations and to hum: ane 
—tied up as it is with the antiquity of ancient worlds as 
well as the religious spirit of the modern world—what is to 
become of it? 

Symbol of antiquity and ancient lore, Egypt, we pray 
for you. 


xk wk * 


There seems to be some controversy as to where dive 
bombing originated, some claiming the Germans were first 
and othe ‘TS that it de veloped in America, where flying itself 
reé ached perfection. How about our old friend, the fish-hawk. 
We've often sat on a log on the shore of a northern Michigan 
lake and seen many a hawk high up suddenly start its down- 
ward swoop, so that that you'd think it would plunge head- 
first into the water, only to level off and hit the surface just 
énough to cause a spray and emerge with a fish in its beak. 
That was dive bombing that seemed to be uniformly suc- 
cessful, at least from where we sat. 


x * * 


Every cloud has a silver lining. Yes, of course, but now 
every tin can will have one, too. A can manufacturer 
told us the other day that their metallurgists have been 
able to coat silver so thinly into the interior of a metal 
can that its cost will be actually less than if it were coated 
with tin. We sometimes suspect our restaurant owner has 
taken lessons from the metallurgist, judging from the way 
he cuts his ham for our sandwiches. 


a 


We thrill when we get letters like this from our old- 
time subscriber and friend, John R. Keillor, of Pomeroy, 
Washington: “I am an old Indian war we in and scout 
I lost two sons in the World War No. 1, both in the 5th 
U. S. Marines, one at Belleau Wood and Ne other at Mont- 
faucon. Have five grandsons in this present war, one al- 
ready gone. Went down on the U. S. S. Houston last 
February, another is squadron commander with General 
Douglas MacArthur, ‘down under,’ and three others are 
serving with Nimitz on destroyers in the Pacific fleet. Ac- 
cording to accounts, they are ‘knocking the rice balls out 
of the Nips.’ 


And to top it off, Patriot Keillor tells us he served for 
four years in the old 7th U. S. Cavalry under Arthur 
MacArthur, father of our own distinguished Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. And when he signs off, “Yours for Victory and 
Peace,” he mirrors what's in the heart of every one ‘of us. 


Sel. 
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Your LODGE Emblem and Name Engraved 
in 23K. Gold—Absolutely FREE 


YOUR LODGE 
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This beautiful three-color life-time Identi- 

fication Plate carries your full name, ad- 

dress and social security or draft number 

exactly the way you want it. 
— - a 

kX ™ 





" < If you order at once we 
Also FREE-=.n3 you this beautiful 
Identification Key Tag and Gift Chain to 
match, hand engraved with your name, ad- 


dress, city and state Will last a lifetime. 
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PATHFINDER Readers! Here, without a 
doubt, is positively the greatest Billfold and 
Pass Case Bargain that you'll be likely to see 
for a good many years to come. For a high 
quality Calfskin Billfold, beautifully engrav- 
ed in gold, with your LODGE pre oe. and 
Name, you would expect to pay up to $4.50 
and consider it a marvelous buy. If you take 
advantage of this sensational introductory of- 
fer, you can get this superb genuine Calfskin 
Wallet and Pass Case for only $1.98, and we 
will send you absolutely free a specially de- 
signed three color lifetime Identification 
Plate, which carries your Social Security 
number, your Name and Address or your 
Army Draft Number. This fine grain 
calfskin Billfold must actually be seen to 
be fully appreciated. Besides the spa- 
cious compartment at the back which 
can be used for currency, checks, papers, 
ete., it has three pockets each protect- 
ed by celluloid to prevent the soiling of 





ILLINOIS MERCHANDISE MART, 
Dept. 263, 54 W. Illinois St., Chicago, 


engraved in 23k gold. 


My Full Name 
Address 
City 


Social Security Number 


Rush This Coupon For This Once-In-A-Lifetime Bargain! | 


If you want a LODGE, or ARMY, NAVY, MARINE or AIR CORPS Insignia, state name here. 


Gentlemen: TI enclose $1.98. Please send me a Genuine Calfskin Billfold with my name and choice of Emblems 
Include absolutely free, a life-time Identification Plate carrying my full Name and 
Social Security Number, or Draft Number. Also include FREE an Identification Key Tag and Gilt Chain to 
match, all hand-engraved with my Name, Address, City and State. 












Your name engraved here 


Genuin 
Highes 
Quality Leathe 
BLACK CALFSKID 
DeLuxe VALUI 


Your LODGE Emblem, NAME, 
ADDRESS, and Social Security Number 


Engraved in GOLD—Absolutely FREE! 


your valuable membership and credit cards. 
When closed, this handsome Billfold has the 
soft velvety feel you find only in quality 
Calfskin. Your LODGE Emblem or Army, 
Navy, Marine or Air Corps Insignia and 
Initials, are beautifully embossed in 23 
karat gold on the face of the Billfold. 
Due to difficulty in obtaining choice leather 
because of war conditions, the supply of 
these Billfolds is limited. Renamer if 
you send your order promptly, we will in- 
clude absolutely FREE, a beautiful identi- 
fication Key Tag and Gilt Chain to match, 
all hand engraved with your Name, Ad- 
dress, City and State. If after receiving 
your Billfold and Free Gift, you don’t posi- 
tively agree that this is the most outstand- 
ing bargain you have ever come across, 
return them to us and your money will 
be cheerfully refunded in full. Send your 
order today, without fail so you won't 
be disappointed. 
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] Please ‘ship the above C. O. D. for $1.98 plus aafew ‘pennies postage and C. O. D. charges 
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